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SAMUEL  McKNIGHT  GREEN— AN  APPRECIATION 

By  Francis  Eber  Palmer 


Born  in  1867,  at  Pocahontas,  Missouri,  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Missouri  School  for  the 
Blind,  died  January  13, 1941,  in  his  apartment 
at  the  school,  at  the  age  of  73. 

The  following  dates  give  in  brief  review 
some  of  the  outstanding  events  of  his  life: 

In  1869,  with  his  family,  he  moved  to  Cape 
Girardeau,  at  the  age  of  two; 

In  1885,  he  graduated  from  the  Southeast 
State  Teachers  College,  located  at  Cape  Girar¬ 
deau; 

In  1891,  he  was  elected  Principal  of  the 
Missouri  School  for  the  Blind; 

In  1899,  he  was  elected  Superintendent  of 
the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind,  which  po¬ 
sition  he  held  until  the  day  of  his  death; 

In  1903,  Mr.  Green  secured  an  appropria¬ 
tion  from  the  State  Legislature  for  $150,000 
with  which  to  erect  a  school  building  at  3815 
Magnolia  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  the  location  of 
the  School  since  1906; 

In  1904,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Missouri 
School  for  the  Blind  was  a  member  of  the 


Executive  Committee  of  Schools  for  the 
Blind,  whose  business  it  was  to  plan  for  the 
exhibits  of  the  work  of  schools  for  the  blind 
throughout  the  world  during  the  Louisiana 
Purchase  Exposition  in  St.  Louis,  and  had 
the  great  satisfaction  of  receiving  a  gold 
medal  for  the  work  of  his  own  school; 

In  1906-8,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  of  the  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind; 

In  1908,  Mr.  Green  had  the  great  honor  of 
presenting  a  paper  before  the  Industrial  Con¬ 
ference  for  the  Blind,  meeting  at  Manchester, 
England; 

In  1911,  he  was  made  a  director  of  the 
Missouri  Association  for  the  Blind,  and  he 
continued  to  serve  in  this  capacity  until  the 
time  of  his  death; 

In  1926-28,  Mr.  Green  was  President  of  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind; 

In  1932,  he  was  elected  President  of  the 
Missouri  Society,  Sons  of  the  American  Rev¬ 
olution; 
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In  1934,  he  was  appointed  Chairman  of  the 
A.A.I.B.  Committee  on  Vocational  Guidance 
and  was  re-appointed  in  1936; 

Going  back  one  year,  in  1933,  there  was 
hung  on  the  walls  of  the  Missouri  School  for 
the  Blind  a  beautiful  bronze  plaque  which 
was  presented  to  Mr.  Green  at  a  public  en¬ 
tertainment  and  reads  as  follows: 

Our  Friend 

Samuel  McKnight  Green 
Educator 

HIS  LIFE  A  BEAUTIFUL  SERVICE 

That,  in  brief,  is  the  record  of  the  life-time 
activities  of  one  of  God’s  true  noblemen,  one 
who  was 

“Rich  in  saving  common-sense. 

And,  as  the  greatest  only  are. 

In  his  simplicity  sublime.” 

Thinking  over  the  twenty  years,  or  more, 
that  I  have  known  Superintendent  Green,  I 
do  not  recall  a  single  time  when  he  failed  to 
live  and  act  the  part  of  the  rare  gentleman, 
as  defined  by  Emerson,  a  “man  of  truth,  lord 
of  his  own  actions,  not  in  any  manner  de¬ 
pendent  and  servile  either  on  persons,  or 
opinions,  or  possessions.” 

It  was  the  great  Thomas  Carlyle  who  said : 
“Let  but  eternity  look,  more  or  less  visibly, 
through  the  Time-Figure.”  Eternity  looked 
through  the  Time-Figure  of  Samuel  Mc¬ 
Knight  Green  and  found  a  soul  that  was 
gentle,  loving  and  kind;  a  man  who  was  al¬ 
ways  “loyal  to  the  royal  within  himself”; 
and  a  benefactor  who  believed  that  all  those 
who  knocked  at  the  door  of  his  life  were 
God-sent. 

In  a  very  special  way  it  may  be  said — ^and 
said  in  the  light  of  radiant  truth — that  S.  M. 
Green  touched  the  lives  of  all  whom  he  met 
on  the  highways  of  service  with  so  full  a 
measure  of  comradeship  and  companionship, 
with  such  complete  good  will  and  genuine 
helpfulness,  with  such  sincere  unselfishness 
that  his  departure  from  this  life  seems  more 


like  the  passing  of  a  brother  of  the  flesh  and 
of  the  heart  than  of  an  educational  associate 
whom  time  and  circumstance  separated  by 
miles  and  miles  of  geographical  space.  His 
friendliness  always  had  the  touch  of  true 
sincerity;  and  his  kindness  set  the  heart  tin¬ 
gling  with  new  inspirations.  He  had  a  pro¬ 
found  sense  of  fair  play;  his  great  faith  in  the 
fundamental  goodness  of  men  and  women 
and  little  children  was  a  saving  virtue,  his 
sympathetic  understanding  of  the  spiritual 
needs  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  his  School  made 
him  a  second  father — often  holding  a  larger 
place  than  the  real  fathers — in  the  home  of 
their  affections.  He  magnified  his  office  with 
all  the  devotion  of  a  great  soul,  as  he  was. 
Whatever  he  undertook,  he  undertook  with 
a  beautiful  sincerity  of  purpose  and  with  a 
heart  that  was  quick  to  respond  to  situations 
of  need.  Like  Gareth  he 

“Bowed  himself 

With  obedience  to  the  King,  and  wrought 

All  kinds  of  service  with  a  noble  ease 

That  graced  the  lowest  art  in  doing  it.” 

Superintendent  Green  was  one  who  was 
constantly  giving.  He  gave  himself,  in  very 
large  measure;  and,  therefore,  he  gave  abun¬ 
dantly.  He  had  a  rare  personality  that  had 
within  itself  the  richness  of  splendid  abilities, 
the  strength  and  vigor  of  uprightness  of  char¬ 
acter,  the  comforting  sweetness  of  sympa¬ 
thetic  understanding. 

In  these  days  of  multiplied  books,  of  many 
schools  and  colleges,  of  added  scholastic  de¬ 
grees,  of  easy  approaches  to  the  altars  where 
the  seekers  after  knowledge  may  worship,  it 
should  be  said  again  and  again  that  it  is  not 
so  much  out  of  the  abundance  of  these  things 
as  out  of  the  abundance  of  living  and  loving 
and  serving  that  teachers  cast  their  mites  into 
the  treasury  of  human  need.  Mr.  Green  fre¬ 
quently  drank  from  the  fountains  of  knowl¬ 
edge;  he  often  consulted  the  oracles  of  wis¬ 
dom;  and  he  studied  in  the  great  schools  of 
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experience;  but  he  went  to  the  fountains,  to 
the  oracles,  and  to  the  schools  with  a  heart 
yearning  to  be  of  greater  service.  He  went 
that  his  hands  might  have  in  them  the  bene¬ 
dictions  of  sweet  ministry. 

Superintendent  Green  had  a  fine  sense  of 
self-respect;  and  in  that  self-respect  he  found 
triumphant  resistance  against  the  desecration 
of  holy  things.  He  believed  in  the  sacredness 
of  human  life  and  supported  that  belief  with 
the  spirit  of  consecration.  He  stood  before  his 
educational  associates  as  one  who  had  a  high 
sense  of  honor,  a  sincere  belief  in  personal  in¬ 
tegrity,  an  unwavering  regard  for  purity  and 
honesty,  and  a  profound  respect  for  truth  and 
righteousness.  Throughout  the  many  years 
when  he  was  the  guiding  spirit  at  the  Mis¬ 
souri  School  for  the  Blind  his  soul  kept  en¬ 
larging,  using  both  triumph  and  trouble  to 
build  unto  greater  strength;  and,  therefore, 
unto  God.  He  seemed  to  me — this  is  the  im¬ 
pression  that  I  have  carried  with  me  through¬ 
out  the  years  I  have  known  him — ^as  one  who 
possessed  great  spiritual  values;  as  one  who 
lived  and  worked  in  the  belief  that  human 
life  is  too  valuable  to  be  profaned.  I  have 
thought  of  him  as  one  who  cultivated  and 
beautified  the  gardens  of  the  soul  in  order 
that  he  might  give  beauty  and  strength  to 
other  souls. 

In  the  record,  one  reads  that  had  Death 
delayed  a  few  short  months  more  Samuel 
McKnight  Green  would  have  completed  full 
fifty  years  of  service  at  the  Missouri  School 
for  the  Blind.  Fifty  years!  A  half  century! 
A  glorious  stewardship!  And  yet  it  was  not 
by  chance  nor  by  means  of  favoritism  that 


years  were  added  to  years;  but  by  the  claims 
of  a  service  and  a  record  of  faithfulness  that 
has  few  equals  in  the  annals  of  time.  He  went 
from  responsibility  to  greater  responsibilities 
because  of  his  worthiness.  To  him  it  was  said: 
“Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant,  thou 
hast  been  faithful  over  a  few  things,  I  will 
make  thee  ruler  over  many  things;  enter  thou 
into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.”  He  was  given  the 
higher  seat,  when  it  was  seen  that  he  gave 
honor  to  the  lower  seat.  It  was  then  that  he 
heard,  as  it  were,  the  invitation  from  the 
Lord  of  the  feast,  saying:  “Friend,  come  up 
higher.” 

When  George  Howe,  that  fine  scholar  of 
Drumtochty,  stepped  through  the  gates  of 
death,  the  entire  parish  gathered  about  his 
grave  in  silent  sorrow.  There  was  registered 
on  the  faces  of  those  honest  neighbors  a 
grief  that  was  unmistakable;  for  a  favorite 
son  had  put  off  the  garments  of  this  mortal 
life.  Only  the  good  minister  seemed  to  be 
able  to  give  voice  to  the  sorrow  that  was  in 
their  hearts.  And  these  are  the  words  that 
Barrie  inspires  the  minister  to  speak: 

“Marget  Hoo,  this  is  no  the  day  for 

mony  words,  but  there  is  juist  ae  heart  in 

Drumtochty  and  that  is  sair!” 

Among  all  the  friends  and  associates  of  Su¬ 
perintendent  Samuel  McKnight  Green  there 
is  just  one  heart  and  that  is  sad,  because  a  be¬ 
loved  comrade  has  been  “gathered  to  the 
quiet  west”;  because  the  sweet-scented  manu¬ 
script  in  which  is  recorded  the  loving  minis¬ 
try  of  Samuel  McKnight  Green  has  been 
closed. 


AN  AGENCY  LOOKS  AT  NEEDS  OF  THE  BLIND‘ 


By  George  F.  Meyer 


For  a  long  time  blindness  has  been  con¬ 
sidered  so  grave  a  calamity  as  to  deserve 
special  consideration  on  the  part  of  the  public. 
Within  recent  decades  this  has  taken  the  form 
of  special  assistance  which  might  relieve  the 
blind  person  from  the  stigma  usually  asso¬ 
ciated  with  pauperism.  In  addition,  and  in 
further  recognition  of  the  special  needs  of 
blind  people,  programs  for  meeting  needs 
peculiar  to  the  blind  have  been  organized 
through  both  public  and  private  sponsorship — 
programs  which  clearly  evidence  the  public’s 
determination  to  distinguish  between  simple 
poverty,  as  such,  and  that  resulting  from,  and 
complicated  by,  blindness. 

In  considering  the  needs  of  blind  people,  we 
must  realize  that  they  are,  first  of  all,  human 
beings.  As  such,  their  needs  are  as  varied  and 
complex  as  those  of  mankind  itself.  They  are 
based  upon  physical  and  emotional  require¬ 
ments  usually  intensified  by  blindness.  This 
same  handicap  of  blindness  complicates  the 
means  by  which  these  needs  may  be  met. 

To  illustrate — everyone  requires,  and  most 
people  have,  some  recreational  outlet.  For  the 
blind,  this  need  becomes  even  more  pressing 
because  they  are  shut  off  from  many  of  the 
minor  diversions  of  the  world  that  give  color 
to  life.  Yet,  this  very  isolation  makes  even 
more  difficult  the  choice  of  some  wholesome 
pastime. 

Likewise,  blind  people  need  and  want  work 
quite  as  much  as  do  their  sighted  associates, 
yet,  because  of  their  blindness,  few  of  them 
are  able  to  find  profitable  employment  with¬ 
out  the  intervention  of  skilled  assistance. 

1  A  paper  presented  at  a  meeting  on  The  Social  Treat¬ 
ment  of  Blindness,  National  Conference  of  Social  Work, 
1940. 


In  presenting  the  point  of  view  of  a  state 
agency  with  reference  to  the  special  needs  of 
blind  people,  I  am  trying  to  bear  in  mind  the 
relationship  between  such  needs,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  on  the  other,  the  needs  of  larger 
groups  such  as  the  aged  and  the  dependent 
children,  for  which  we  now  have  Federal  pro¬ 
grams.  I  am  conscious  of  the  fact  that  some 
of  the  needs  I  shall  point  out  seem  only  re¬ 
motely  connected  with  financial  assistance, 
which  is  the  basis  of  present  programs  for 
dependent  children,  for  the  blind,  and  for  the 
aged.  However,  all  facts  relating  to  the  special 
needs  of  a  given  client  because  of  his  blind¬ 
ness,  necessarily  become  a  part  of  his  personal 
problem  and  generally  manifest  themselves  in 
the  form  of  increased  financial  need,  if  the 
purpose  of  the  financial  grant  is  to  be  more 
than  a  subsistence  dole. 

An  agency  like  the  New  Jersey  Commission 
for  the  Blind  sees  the  individual  as  a  whole 
and  tries  to  increase  his  happiness  and  his  use¬ 
fulness  to  society  by  making  the  most  of  his 
assets.  Whatever  may  be  dictated  by  sound 
social  policy,  whatever  may  be  required  be¬ 
cause  of  the  handicap,  whatever  it  seems  wise 
to  do  for  the  blind  person,  which,  admittedly, 
may  not  be  financially  feasible  or  otherwise 
practicable  for  unhandicapped  individuals,  is 
likely  to  be  viewed  by  such  an  agency  as  a 
legitimate  need  on  the  part  of  the  blind  person 
that  society  as  a  whole,  if  aware  of  this  need, 
would  like  to  satisfy.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  let 
us  examine  the  special  needs  of  blind  people 
as  they  may  be  manifested  in  the  fields  of  eye 
health,  education,  home  teaching,  employ¬ 
ment,  recreation,  and  financial  assistance. 
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Eye  Health 

First  and  foremost,  from  the  standpoint 
of  both  society  and  the  individual,  we  would 
all  accept  as  axiomatic  the  immediate  need  for 
such  action  as  may  restore  vision,  or  conserve 
what  remains.  This  implies  the  most  thorough 
eye  examination  that  ophthalmological  skill 
can  provide,  with  such  diagnosis  and  treat¬ 
ment  as  may  be  indicated.  This  may  involve 
medical  service,  hospitalization,  or  glasses. 
Even  if  these  must  be  provided  at  state  ex¬ 
pense,  the  wisdom  of  the  outlay  can  scarcely 
be  questioned.  If  the  blind  person  requires  a 
period  of  adjustment, .support  during  this  time 
may  logically  be  considered  a  part  of  the 
restoration  process. 

Education 

In  the  field  of  education  the  need  for  early 
discovery  and  analysis  of  the  physical,  men¬ 
tal,  and  emotional  make-up  of  the  child  is  im¬ 
perative.  If  the  child  is  of  pre-school  age,  or 
remains  at  home,  parental  education  to  as¬ 
sure  normal  treatment  and  relationships  may 
be  required. 

The  blind  child  needs  the  most  complete 
education  possible,  adapted  to  his  mental  ca¬ 
pacity.  This  involves  vocational  analysis  with 
pre-vocational  and  vocational  training.  He 
should  not  be  given  a  false  impression  of  his 
abilities,  but  should  be  made  wisely  and  tact¬ 
fully  aware  of  his  limitations  as  well.  The 
economic  world  is  intensely  realistic,  and  it  is 
better  that  he  face  the  limitations  imposed  by 
his  total  personality  picture,  as  affected  by 
blindness,  under  conditions  controlled  by  wise 
counselling  during  his  later  school  life,  than 
that  he  develop  an  exaggerated  opinion  of  his 
capabilities,  which  must  inevitably  give  way 
to  reality. 

More  extended  vocational  training  or  higher 
education  may  be  indicated  in  the  light  of 
varying  capacities.  Such  educational  oppor¬ 
tunity  should  be  viewed  not  only  as  a  means 
for  better  providing  the  basis  of  a  livelihood, 
but  as  an  added  means  by  which  the  indi¬ 


vidual  may  in  part  compensate  for  his  lack 
of  sight  in  meeting  the  requirements  of  his 
vocation  or  profession. 

It  is  a  gross  injustice  to  capable  young  blind 
people  that  they  should  be  encouraged  to  go 
out  into  the  world  of  teaching,  law,  music, 
or  some  similar  field  requiring  specialized  or 
professional  training,  without  a  course  of  in¬ 
struction  equal  to,  or  better  than,  that  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  seeing.  Not  only  is  this  false 
economy,  but  it  imposes  upon  the  blind  per¬ 
son  a  second  handicap,  that  of  substandard 
training  in  a  field  where  he  must  compete 
with  others  who  not  only  have  sight,  but  may 
have  had  years  more  of  professional  prepara¬ 
tion.  There  is  no  short-cut  to  the  cultural  and 
scholastic  standards  which  most  professional 
fields  have  set  for  themselves. 

Home  Teaching 

The  newly  blinded  adult  needs  re-education, 
and  home  and  family  adjustment  to  the  con¬ 
dition  which  his  handicap  imposes.  He  must 
learn  to  carry  on  his  everyday  activities  with¬ 
out  sight.  Touch  reading,  pencil  writing,  and 
typewriting  must  take  the  place  of  skills  no 
longer  useful  to  him.  He  will  be  given  in¬ 
struction  in  handicrafts  commensurate  with 
his  skill  and  ability,  and  from  this  point  he 
will  make  a  suitable  transition  to  his  economic 
rehabilitation.  Many  will  not  go  this  far,  but 
for  all  there  will  be  increased  happiness,  and 
participation  in  the  satisfactions  of  life  be¬ 
cause  of  the  service  we  have  come  to  know  as 
home  teaching. 

Employment 

The  blind  person  needs  work.  If  he  is  well 
and  competent,  it  should  be  a  job  that  has  its 
economic  justification  in  the  fact  that  he  can 
produce  in  competition  with  sighted  labor. 
This  may  mean  training  and  preparation  for 
the  job,  during  which  time  he  must  have  some 
support.  It  may  mean  help  in  finding  a  job, 
or  supervision  in  its  performance.  It  may 
mean  supervision,  or  assistance  in  setting  him 


up  in  business,  the  purchase  of  tools  or  equip¬ 
ment,  or  support  during  the  time  he  is  getting 
started. 

For  those  blind  persons,  who,  by  reason  of 
illness  or  other  incapacity,  cannot  take  their 
place  in  the  economic  world,  we  must  look 
upon  work  as  a  therapy,  adjusted  to  the  need 
of  an  individual  and  maintained  for  his  phys¬ 
ical  and  mental  health. 

Recreation 

Blind  people  need  recreation.  The  braille 
book  and  the  Talking  Book  play  their  part. 
There  must  be  stimulation  for  the  multiplica¬ 
tion  of  contacts  with  other  people  through  the 
church,  the  lodge,  or  other  social  activities. 
The  theater  is  a  joy  to  many.  Most  blind  peo¬ 
ple  enjoy  individual  contact  with  other  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  congenial  interests.  It  is  a  mis¬ 
take  to  assume  that  these  contacts  must  neces¬ 
sarily  be  with  other  blind  people.  The  vast 
majority  of  blind  people  find  their  happiness 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  contacts  they  make 
daily  with  those  about  them. 

Financial  Assistance 

From  the  standpoint  of  financial  assistance 
the  basic  needs  of  food,  shelter,  and  clothing, 
for  those  without  sight,  coincide  with  the 
basic  needs  of  those  who  see,  except  as  they 
may  be  affected  by  the  limitations  of  blind¬ 
ness. 

In  the  matter  of  food,  needless  to  say,  the 
joy  of  participation  is  not  seriously  affected 
by  the  loss  of  sight.  The  blind  person,  how¬ 
ever,  is  usually  under  greater  expense.  If  he 
does  his  own  cooking,  there  will,  in  most  in¬ 
stances,  be  some  unavoidable  waste.  Because 
of  his  inability  to  read  advertisements,  and  to 
take  advantage  of  “specials,”  the  price  per 
unit  of  food  purchased  is  likely  to  be  higher. 
Most  blind  people  who  cook  do  not  have  ac¬ 
cess  to  recipes,  and  other  literature,  which 
assist  in  economical  cooking.  Finally,  certain 
eye  difficulties  require  special  diets  which 
necessarily  increase  the  food  expense. 


In  the  item  of  shelter  there  are  also  special 
considerations.  The  blind  client  will  generally 
require  heated  quarters.  If  he  is  to  have  any 
freedom  of  movement  he  must  be  near  trans-  !  a 
portation.  Safety,  in  many  instances,  would  P 
seem  to  dictate  the  installation  of  telephone  j  o 
service.  ii  n 

As  in  the  case  of  food,  the  item  of  clothing  jj  S' 
imposes  a  greater  cost  upon  the  blind  per-  ! 
son.  Again  he  is  unable  to  take  advantage  of  fi 
sales,  and  other  advertised  reductions  in  cloth- 
ing  costs.  Accidents  to  clothing  are  likely  to  t' 

be  more  frequent  because  of  his  handicap,  and  ■  s 

in  consequence  cleaning  and  repair  bills  are  t 

likely  to  be  higher.  Furthermore,  the  impor-  j  f 

tance  of  such  social  contacts  as  are  available  ^  t 

to  the  blind  requires  that  more  than  usual  c 

consideration  be  given  to  personal  appearance,  1 

so  that  such  contacts  may  be  properly  de-  |l  i 

veloped  and  maintained.  Many  blind  people  !  a 

receiving  assistance  are  young,  or  are  in  the  |  i 

prime  of  life,  and  their  social  contacts  mean  I  i 

more  to  them  than  merely  the  indulgence  of  i  1 

a  whim.  Then  too,  those  blind  people  who  j 
really  care  are  likely  to  be  supersensitive  to  I  '< 
ill-fitting,  or  shabby  clothing,  and  their  emo-  'j  < 
tional  reaction  when  their  clothing  needs  are  j  | 
inadequately  met  is  likely  to  be  deeper  and  |  ! 

more  serious  than  in  the  case  of  people  who  \  i 

can  appraise  their  own  appearance  by  look-  ij  ' 

ing  in  a  glass.  There  should  also  be  proper  1 
allowance  for  haircuts  and  other  items  of  a  I  < 
personal  character  which  affect  the  happiness  |  i 
and  appearance  of  the  individual.  I 

In  passing,  it  should  be  noted  that  it  is  1 
tragic  enough  when  a  blind  person  cares  lit-  I  ' 
tie  about  his  personal  appearance.  It  is  doubly 
tragic  when  he  cares,  but  because  of  budget  | 
limitations  cannot  properly  maintain  his  ap-  j 
pearance  according  to  the  accepted  standards.  | 

A  blind  person  cannot  afford  to  alienate  the  i 
interest  of  his  sighted  associates,  upon  whom  j 
much  of  his  happiness  is  likely  to  depend,  by  f 
an  unkempt  appearance.  The  sighted  public  ; 
tends  to  judge  blind  people  by  the  single  oc-  | 
casional  example  that  now  and  then  crosses  ■ 
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their  field  of  experience.  The  public  cannot 
draw  fine  distinctions  between  blind  persons 
who  are,  and  those  who  are  not,  receiving 
adequate  assistance.  We  owe  it  to  those  blind 
people  who  are  trying  to  succeed  in  the  face 
of  great  odds  to  see  that  those  in  financial 
need  are  able  to  keep  up  a  satisfactory  per¬ 
sonal  appearance. 

There  are  other  considerations  affecting 
financial  assistance  of  a  more  general  charac¬ 
ter.  As  previously  indicated,  a  certain  propor¬ 
tion  of  blind  people  receiving  assistance  are 
subject  to  rehabilitation.  This  may  involve 
temporary  withdrawal  of  the  blind  individual 
from  the  household  where  he  can,  admittedly, 
be  maintained  more  economically.  It  may  re¬ 
quire  a  budget  providing  higher  standards  of 
living  in  preparation  for  a  career.  The  client 
may  be  earning  a  part  of  his  maintenance  in 
activities  that  themselves  require  higher  liv¬ 
ing  standards.  Tools,  materials,  and  other 
items  may  be  required  as  a  part  of  the  re¬ 
habilitation  process. 

Often  blind  people  cannot  live  alone.  They 
are,  perhaps,  a  part  of  a  household  which 
owes  them  no  real  obligation,  or  itself  is  de¬ 
pendent  upon  public  assistance.  It  would 
seem  that  some  consideration  should  be  given 
to  these  other  members  of  the  household  who 
devote  themselves  so  assiduously  to  the  blind 
person,  and  without  whose  assistance  the  cost 
of  maintaining  the  client  would  be  substan¬ 
tially  increased.  I  say  this  because  the  con¬ 
tinuing  pressure  of  want  on  these  kindly  dis¬ 
posed  friends,  or  distant  relatives,  sometimes 
causes  a  reaction,  and  a  revulsion  of  feeling 
in  which  the  blind  (jerson  is  made  the  object 
of  the  emotional  stress  that  so  frequently  ac¬ 
companies  deprivation.  When  other  members 
of  the  household  are  called  upon  to  make  too 
many  sacrifices  in  behalf  of  the  blind  person, 
he  is  likely  to  have  an  unhappy  time  of  it. 
Too  often  blind  people  attribute  even  nor¬ 
mal  dependency  to  the  circumstance  of  their 
handicap  so  that  they  become  over-sensitive 
to  even  the  slightest  implication  that  they 


constitute  a  burden  upon  these  associates. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  elements  com¬ 
mon  to  old  age  assistance  and  assistance  for 
the  blind  are  frequently  emphasized  to  the  ex¬ 
clusion  of  differences,  it  might  be  well  to 
stress  here  certain  factors  which,  while  they 
affect  the  administration  of  blind  assistance, 
are  not  present  at  all,  or  present  to  a  very 
slight  degree,  in  the  administration  of  old  age 
assistance. 

Blind  assistance  may  become  effective  at  any 
time  after  the  age  of  twenty-one.  It  is  possible, 
therefore,  that  a  blind  person  may  become  a 
charge  upon  members  of  the  family  who  can 
ill  afford  the  financial  outlay  for  as  much  as 
fifty  years,  or  a  span  of  two  generations.  This 
becomes  important  when  the  sacrifices  which 
the  other  members  of  the  family  are  called 
upon  to  make  because  of  the  blind  person, 
are  such  as  to  affect  radically  the  life-time 
plans  of  brothers,  sisters,  nephews,  nieces, 
etc.  In  old  age  the  period  of  dependency  is 
definitely  limited  to  the  span  of  years  be¬ 
tween  the  age  of  sixty-five  and  the  life  ex¬ 
pectancy  of  the  client.  When  a  blind  person 
realizes  that  he  is  responsible  for  the  frustra¬ 
tion  of  plans  for  marriage,  plans  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  distantly  related  young  people,  or 
for  the  failure  of  some  near  relative  to  meet 
some  other  accepted  obligation  because  he, 
the  blind  person,  has  drained  the  finances  of 
the  household,  it  is  a  constant  source  of  fric¬ 
tion  and  unhappiness.  Likewise,  supporting 
relatives,  not  otherwise  obligated  but  who 
have  not  been  relieved  of  this  responsibility, 
are  likely  to  weary  of  it  in  time,  and  seek  to 
rid  the  household  of  the  offending  client. 

Frequently,  in  the  case  of  sighted  relatives 
who  give  a  home  to  a  blind  person,  there  is 
not  even  the  filial  relationship  to  create  a 
moral  obligation.  There  is  little  justification 
for  taking  advantage  of  the  bestowal  of  such 
kindness  for  the  happiness  of  the  blind  per¬ 
son,  to  relieve  the  state  of  financial  responsi¬ 
bility  for  the  client. 

A  substantial  number  of  blind  people  re- 
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ceiving  assistance  are  of  an  age  to  justify  the 
expenditure  of  considerable  time  and  money 
for  their  rehabilitation.  When  this  is  done 
with  care  and  discretion,  it  represents  a  con¬ 
structive  contribution  to  the  happiness  of  the 
blind  person  as  well  as  an  economy  to  the 
state. 

Because  blind  people  may  be  receiving  as¬ 
sistance  at  any  age  after  twenty-one,  we  must 
have  proper  regard  for  the  factors  which  gov¬ 
ern  the  attitude  and  conduct  of  people  of 
early  and  middle  adult  life.  These  involve 
numerous  elements  affecting  the  moral  and 
emotional  stability  of  the  individual. 

Another  important  factor  growing  out  of 
the  younger  age  of  clients  is  the  frequent 
presence  of  their  own  dependents,  whose 
maintenance  and  support  are  a  matter  of  ma¬ 
jor  concern  to  the  blind  client.  Furthermore, 
the  status  of  the  client  as  a  breadwinner  in  the 
family  may  be  a  factor  of  major  importance  in 
his  rehabilitation.  In  such  instances,  it  is  next 
to  impossible  to  divorce  the  need  of  the  client 
from  that  of  the  family.  Its  psychological  ef¬ 
fect  goes  even  deeper. 

All  the  foregoing  factors  have  their  bear¬ 
ing  upon  the  adjustment  of  the  blind  person, 
his  chances  for  successful  restoration  to  earn¬ 
ing  power,  and  the  internal  harmony  of  the 


family  upon  which  depends  the  happiness  of 
the  individual.  They  deserve  serious  con¬ 
sideration  if  the  total  welfare  of  the  blind  per¬ 
son  is  to  be  properly  taken  into  account. 

Financial  assistance  so  much  influences  the 
many  factors  which  go  to  make  up  the  life, 
character,  and  adjustment,  of  the  individual 
blind  person  that  it  seems  unfortunate  that 
we  should  have  developed  a  nation-wide  pro¬ 
gram  of  assistance  that  divorces  this  need 
from  all  others.  Liberal  budget  policies  and 
favorable  administrative  rulings  may  go  far 
toward  minimizing  the  effect  of  this  divorce¬ 
ment,  but  it  will  take  more  than  these  devices 
to  offset  the  wide-spread  tendency  to  meas¬ 
ure  need  entirely  in  terms  of  the  dollar. 

We  must  recognize  that  public  assistance 
has  brought  with  it  new  problems  to  the 
blind  and  to  those  interested  in  them.  The 
group  is  small,  requiring  intensive  rather 
than  extensive  treatment,  as  contrasted  with 
dependent  groups  where  the  very  magnitude 
of  the  problem  is  overwhelming.  We  must 
find  some  means  for  combining  the  gains 
made  through  past  experience  in  specialized 
treatment  of  the  problems  of  the  blind,  with 
procedures  being  developed  in  the  new  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  needs  of  all  persons  who  are 
socially  inadequate. 
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A  STATE  WELFARE  DEPARTMENT  INTEGRATES 
ITS  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  BLIND 

By  Anne  Stephens 


The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  describe  the 
methods  employed  by  one  state  department  of 
welfare  in  gearing  in  a  program  of  assistance 
and  service  to  the  blind  with  a  public  wel¬ 
fare  program  as  part  of  the  total  integration 
process  of  the  department.  A  bird’s-eye  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  setting  may  be  helpful  in  under¬ 
standing  this  description. 

New  Hampshire  is  a  small  state  of  approxi¬ 
mately  half  a  million  population  and  there¬ 
fore  has  not  had,  in  the  development  of  its 
welfare  program,  some  of  the  organizational 
problems  existing  in  the  larger  states.  Further, 
the  scope  of  the  department  of  public  welfare 
is  broad  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  popula¬ 
tion.  The  laws  of  1937  creating  the  present 
department  were  progressive  in  that  they 
placed  under  one  commissioner  and  one 
board,  functions  previously  allocated  to  two 
directors  and  a  board.  In  this  first  step  of 
integration,  they  also  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  department  the  administration  of  aid  to 
needy  blind  (as  well  as  old  age  assistance), 
formerly  locally  administered  and  state- 
supervised,  in  addition  to  the  special  services 
to  the  blind,  an  old  responsibility  already 
centered  in  it. 

The  functions  of  the  department  therefore 
include  the  responsibility  for  developing  plans 
to  provide  assistance  to  the  needy  aged,  the 
blind,  and  to  defjendent  children  and  to  ad¬ 
minister  the  special  services  to  the  blind;  in 
addition,  there  is  the  responsibility  for  child 
welfare  services,  institutional  supervision,  as¬ 
sistance  to  tuberculous  persons,  a  state-wide 
social  service  index,  activities  of  the  state’s 
Veterans’  Officer,  and  a  responsibility  for  de¬ 
veloping  and  administering  a  plan  for  pro¬ 
viding  medical  or  other  remedial  care. 


Thus  the  law  itself  aided  and  abetted  the 
possibility  of  the  department  integrating  its 
total  program.  To  discharge  these  responsi¬ 
bilities,  an  organizational  structure  was  set  up 
as  of  July  I,  1938,  which  would  further  inte¬ 
grate  the  many  functions.  Those  programs 
which  were  comparable  in  type  of  work  and 
technique  are  administered  on  a  local  level, 
the  department  believing  it  wise  to  keep  op¬ 
erating  units  as  close  to  people  as  possible.  To 
this  end,  district  t^ces  were  established  on 
county  lines,  to  administer  the  three  Social 
Security  assistance  categories,  child  welfare 
activities,  and  determination  of  economic 
need  of  tuberculous  persons  for  state  sana¬ 
torium  care.  Controls  of  these  programs  were 
established  at  state  level,  as  well  as  those  ac¬ 
tivities  which  required  a  particular  skill  and 
background  of  knowledge  and  for  which  the 
demand  was  limited  to  a  smaller,  though 
state-wide  scattered,  group.  Thus  at  state  level 
are  found.  Divisions  of  Accounts  and  Audits, 
of  Research  and  Statistics,  of  Field  Services, 
of  special  Services  to  the  Blind,  the  Sight 
Conservation  Consultant,  the  Child  Welfare 
Consultant  and  Training  Supervisor,  the  So¬ 
cial  Service  Index,  and  the  state’s  Veterans’ 
Officer. 

One  control  of  the  work  is  through  the  flow 
of  authority.  The  statutes  under  which  the 
department  operates,  again  set  a  precedent  in 
the  direct  line  of  authority  from  the  com¬ 
missioner  of  the  department  through  the 
board  to  the  governor.  This  is  continued 
downward  in  the  department.  To  the  com¬ 
missioner  are  responsible  the  Divisions  of 
Accounts  and  Audits,  Research  and  Statis¬ 
tics,  the  Child  Welfare  Consultant  and  the 
Supervisor  of  Field  Services.  To  the  latter  the 
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state  field  workers  are  responsible.  To  the 
state  field  worker  is  responsible  the  district 
supervisor  in  charge  of  operation  of  the  dis¬ 
trict  unit.  To  integrate  the  sight  conservation 
program  and  special  services  to  the  blind  with 
the  assistance  program  for  the  blind  admin¬ 
istered  at  local  level,  the  Division  of  Special 
Services  and  Sight  Conservation  Consultant 
are  responsible  to  the  Supervisor  of  Field 
Services.  Thus  the  structure  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  itself  is  conducive  to  bringing  together 
related  functions  in  an  ordered  relationship. 

Another  control  is  through  the  policies  and 
procedures  established  by  the  department 
guiding,  directing,  and  controlling  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  its  programs.  For  instance,  the  assist¬ 
ance  program  for  the  blind  is  related  to  the 
other  assistance  programs  through  basing  the 
policies  governing  its  administration  on  the 
same  fundamental  principles  underlying  the 
other  assistance  programs.  These  policies  at¬ 
tempt  to  create  and  preserve  an  individualiza¬ 
tion  of  each  applicant  and  his  needs,  to  recog¬ 
nize  special  needs  of  certain  groups,  to  elimi¬ 
nate  inequalities  between  the  programs.  This 
elimination  of  inequalities  has  meant  a  level¬ 
ing-up  of  the  aid  to  needy  blind  program  and 
a  more  even  administration.  These  policies 
are  described  in  the  department’s  Manual  of 
Policies  which  is  written  to  bring  out  the 
similarities  and  the  differences  between  pro¬ 
grams. 

The  specific  responsibilities  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  for  the  blind,  to  be  discharged  at  state 
and  local  levels,  are  based  upon  the  state’s 
statutes.  New  Hampshire  is  fortunate  in  hav¬ 
ing  legislation  expressed  in  sufficiently  gen¬ 
eral  terms  (though  limiting  in  some  respects) 
to  make  it  possible  to  change  the  emphasis 
and  substance  of  its  program  for  the  blind  at 
administrative  discretion  to  meet  shifting 
needs  of  that  group.  In  addition  to  developing 
“plans  to  provide  assistance  to  needy  blind” 
the  department  is  responsible  for  the  prepara¬ 
tion  and  maintenance  of  a  register  of  the 
blind  which  shall  “describe  their  condition. 


cause  of  blindness,  capacity  for  education  and 
industrial  training  and  such  other  data  as  the 
board  may  deem  advisable.”  The  department 
likewise  has  a  responsibility,  in  co-operation 
with  other  agencies,  to  “provide  services  to 
the  blind,  including  the  location  of  blind  per¬ 
sons,  medical  service  for  eye  conditions,  voca¬ 
tional  guidance  and  training  of  the  blind, 
placement  of  blind  persons  in  employment, 
instruction  of  the  adult  blind  in  their  homes, 
other  services  to  blind  persons,  and  a  program 
for  the  prevention  of  blindness.”  The  law 
also  provides  for  the  education  of  blind  chil¬ 
dren  in  institutions  outside  the  state. 

Adequate  funds  for  carrying  out  these 
services  are  provided  by  the  department  and 
in  addition,  the  department  enjoys  an  annual 
appropriation  of  $3,700  through  a  trust  fund 
left  for  the  blind  called  the  Nesmith  Fund. 
This  fund  shall  “be  expended  for  the  aid, 
support,  maintenance  and  education  of  the 
indigent  blind.”  Another  major  source  of 
material  assistance  to  the  department  is  the 
New  Hampshire  Association  for  the  Blind. 
This  is  a  state-wide  private  agency  supported 
by  endowments,  trust  funds,  and  contribu¬ 
tions,  and  relying  upon  its  committees  to 
carry  out  its  program. 

On  the  above  statutes,  the  state  department, 
with  the  aid  of  the  private  society,  has  built  a 
pre^ressive  and  widespread  program.  Em¬ 
phasis  is  placed  on  actual  needs  of  blind  per¬ 
sons  within  the  state  rather  than  on  tradi¬ 
tional  programs  for  the  blind.  A  register  of 
blind  persons  known  to  the  department  is 
maintained  in  order  to  know  the  extent  of  the 
problem  of  blindness  in  the  state.  Whether  or 
not  this  is  a  complete  census  of  the  blind 
population  of  New  Hampshire,  the  depart¬ 
ment  some  day  hopes  to  test.  The  department 
asks  each  new  blind  person  coming  to  its  at¬ 
tention  for  permission  to  obtain  from  his 
physician  a  report  on  his  eye  condition,  and 
if  such  is  not  available,  for  his  co-operation 
in  having  an  examination,  if  necessary,  at 
state  expense.  No  one  is  placed  on  the  register 
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without  an  eye  report  indicating  that  he  falls 
within  the  department’s  definition  of  blind¬ 
ness.  It  has  been  a  tedious,  though  not  ex¬ 
pensive,  chore  to  obtain  eye  reports  on  all 
those  who  were  on  the  register  prior  to  the 
adoption  of  this  policy.  Some  registrants  were 
removed  through  this  process,  but  there  are 
only  20  per  cent  on  the  register  at  this  date 
without  an  eye  physicians  report.  For  this 
20  per  cent  who,  according  to  all  indications, 
are  blind,  physician’s  reports  are  being  ob¬ 
tained. 

These  eye  reports  are  classified  as  to  causes 
of  blindness,  and  upon  these  findings  the 
prevention  program  is  being  built.  Follow¬ 
ing  through  on  medical  and  surgical  recom¬ 
mendations  is  the  first  service  offered  to  the 
blind. 

Personal  and  home  adjustment  work  in¬ 
clude  aid  to  the  blind  person  in  learning  sub¬ 
stitute  skills  needed  to  perform  the  ordinary 
activities  of  living  without  sight,  and  instruc¬ 
tion  to  the  family  in  ways  of  helping  the 
blind  person  to  adjust  to  his  blindness  with¬ 
out  undue  self-pity  or  other  destructive  atti¬ 
tudes.  This  involves  help  to  the  blind  person 
and  the  family  to  adjust  emotionally  to  the 
situation. 

Blind  children  with  the  capacity  to  profit 
by  academic  training  are  sent  to  an  approved 
school  for  the  blind. 

Adults  are  given  aid  in  vocational  adjust¬ 
ment  and  rehabilitation  through  the  place¬ 
ment  agent  of  the  Blind  Services  Division, 
at  times  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Voca¬ 
tional  Rehabilitation  Agent  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education.  This  phase  of  the  Blind 
Services  Division  includes  the  establishment 
of  vending  stands  for  blind  operators,  poultry 
farming,  placement  in  the  broomshop,  etc.,  as 
the  capacities  of  the  individual  indicate.  The 
sheltered  workshop  known  as  the  New 
Hampshire  Broom  Shop  for  the  Blind  has 
been  in  existence  since  1917  and,  during  the 
past  two  years,  has  substantially  reduced  its 
operating  deficit  from  an  average  of  $6,000  a 


year  to  $1400.  It  hopes  within  a  few  years  to 
cease  needing  state  subsidization  and  to  op¬ 
erate  as  a  self-sustaining  unit. 

Home  industries  such  as  weaving,  basketry, 
chair  reseating,  sewing,  knitting,  crocheting, 
leather  and  metal  work,  etc.,  are  taught  in  the 
home,  with  a  gradually  changing  emphasis 
from  occupational  therapy  to  productive 
work  which  will  bring  the  blind  worker  a 
more  substantial  financial  return  than  in  the 
past. 

Other  phases  of  the  program  include  the 
teaching  of  braille  and  typewriting  in  the 
home,  distribution  of  radios,  and  distribution 
of  Talking  Book  machines  in  co-operation 
with  the  Library  of  Congress  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

The  prevention  program  which  is  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  Sight  Conservation  Con¬ 
sultant,  is  one  of  both  education  and  medical 
care,  stimulating  and  co-ordinating  sight¬ 
saving  efforts  in  the  state.  It  includes  the 
services  of  the  State  Medical  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Eye  Conditions  which  consists  of 
five  representative  ophthalmologists  of  the 
state.  Membership  is  a  rotating  one,  each 
member  serving  for  five  years  and  one  mem¬ 
ber  being  replaced  each  year.  Their  functions, 
as  a  committee,  may  be  defined  as: 

1.  Advice  on  the  roster  of  physicians 
skilled  in  the  diseases  of  the  eye  for  the 
program  of  aid  to  the  needy  blind. 

2.  Advice  on  the  formulation  of  policies 
and  procedures  relative  to: 

a.  Definition  of  blindness  in  terms  of 
ophthalmic  measurements. 

b.  Standards  of  adequate  medical  and 
surgical  care  and  establishment  of 
a  fee  schedule  for  both  the  aid  to 
needy  blind  and  the  sight  conserva¬ 
tion  programs. 

c.  Development  of  community  facil¬ 
ities  for  eye  care. 

3.  Interpretation  of  the  prevention  and  as¬ 
sistance  programs  to  the  New  Hamp- 
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shire  Medical  Society  and  to  individual 
physicians. 

4.  Assistance  in  developing  a  prevention  of 
blindness  program. 

During  the  two  years  of  its  existence  the 
Committee  has  shown  a  sustained  and  in¬ 
creasing  interest  in  the  objectives  of  the  de¬ 
partment’s  program,  and  has  been  of  im¬ 
measurable  help  to  the  department  in  work¬ 
ing  towards  these  goals.  ^ 

Thus  in  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
one  finds  the  assistance  program  for  the  blind 
on  the  district  office  level,  and  special  services 
to  the  blind  and  the  prevention  program,  both 
of  which  require  specialized  skills  and  state¬ 
wide  planning,  on  state  level.  Integration 
therefore  must  exist  on  both  state  and  district 
levels.  The  structural  organization  of  the  de¬ 
partment  as  stated  before,  lends  itself  to  this 
purpose.  Policies  and  procedures  have  the 
same  underlying  principles.  Definitions  of 
functions  or  job  analyses  of  staff  positions  in 
the  Blind  Services  and  Sight  Conservation 
programs  were  another  step  in  the  integrative 
process.  (See  job  descriptions  at  end  of  this 
article.)  Monthly  conferences  of  the  Blind 
Services  and  Sight  Conservation  staff  mem¬ 
bers  with  the  Supervisor  of  Field  Services 
serve  to  clarify  function,  what  function  in¬ 
volves,  and  the  objectives  and  roles  of  staff 
members  in  general  and  in  individual  cases. 
Moreover,  the  state  department  and  the  New 
Hampshire  Association,  through  a  series  of 
conferences,  were  able  three  years  ago  to  be¬ 
gin  an  integration  of  the  work  of  the  two 
agencies  at  the  state  level.  As  a  result  dupli¬ 
cation  and  overlapping  of  the  public  and 
private  agencies’  work,  have  been  eliminated, 
and  through  the  meshing  of  these  two  pro¬ 
grams,  there  exists  a  shared  responsibility  for 
developing  a  well-balanced  plan  for  the  blind 
in  the  state  and  for  correlating  the  public  and 
private  agencies’  services.  It  is  through  this 
relationship  that  the  New  Hampshire  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  made  some  very  real  contributions 


to  the  work  for  the  blind  in  the  state,  open¬ 
ing  the  way  for  the  public  department  to  as¬ 
sume  the  responsibility  for  services  tried  out 
by  the  private  group  and  proved  to  be  effec¬ 
tive.  The  Association  has  relinquished  such 
services  as  were  made  available  through  the 
public  agency  and  has  assumed  the  role  of 
pathfinder,  of  the  research  laboratory  in  a 
sense,  and  in  rare  instances  supplements  a 
phase  of  the  program  of  the  Welfare  Depart¬ 
ment  where  funds  are  limited. 

Integration  on  the  district  office  level  extends 
laterally  and  perpendicularly.  Laterally  the 
assistance  program  to  the  blind  is  geared  in 
with  the  other  assistance  programs  through 
policies  and  procedures  of  the  department  and 
the  undifferentiated  caseload  of  the  visitor. 
The  same  type  of  investigation  is  conducted 
and  the  assistance  plan  is  built  upon  the  same 
fundamental  principles  in  determining  eligi¬ 
bility  and  size  of  grant.  Services  according  to 
need  of  client  are  provided  in  all  categories. 
Although  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
of  the  multiple-service  visitor  may  still  be 
under  discussion,  one  distinct  advantage  to 
the  blind  is  a  tendency  of  the  visitor  to  see 
the  blind  person  in  a  more  normal  light,  with 
appreciation  of  his  special  needs — as  an  old 
person  has  his  or  children  have  theirs — and 
to  be  aware  of  the  complete  pattern  of  his 
personality  rather  than  to  isolate  him  as  an 
afflicted,  dependent,  “blind”  person. 

Integration  perpendicularly  has  been  less 
easy  to  effect.  By  this  is  meant  the  integra¬ 
tion  of  financial  assistance  (in  the  form  of  aid 
to  needy  blind  administered  by  the  general 
visitor  in  the  district  office)  and  the  special 
services  given  by  the  Blind  Services  Division. 
Down  at  the  grass  roots,  where  the  client  is 
touched,  there  are  more  confusions  because 
of  the  fact  that  the  general  visitor  is  expected 
to  have  and  to  apply  case  work  philosophy 
and  technique,  and  these  are  also  frequently 
expected  of  the  Blind  Services  staff  worker 
in  addition  to  his  specialized  skill.  It  can  , 
also  safely  he  assumed  that  the  department’s  1 
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relationship  to  the  client,  whether  through  plus  a  conference,  if  necessary,  before  an  in- 


the  general  district  visitor  or  the  Blind  Serv¬ 
ices  staff  worker,  is  similar  in  that  the  client 
may  accept  or  reject  what  the  department  has 
to  offer,  and  in  that  the  goal  of  each  worker  is 
to  assist  in  the  adjustment  of  the  individual 
whether  it  be  financially,  or  emotionally  and 
physically,  to  his  handicap  of  blindness;  and 
further,  that  each  worker  has  his  respective 
function  defined. 

When,  therefore,  does  the  Blind  Services 
staff  worker  step  into  an  aid-to-needy-blind 
case? 

Since  as  yet  the  general  visitors  are  insuffi¬ 
ciently  skilled  to  make  the  diagnosis  and  rec¬ 
ommendation  relative  to  special  services 
which  would  be  useful  to  and  usable  by  the 
blind  person,  the  responsibility  for  both  in¬ 
vestigation  and  decision  relative  to  special 
services  is  vested  in  the  Blind  Services  Di¬ 
vision.  The  procedure  resolves  itself  as  fol¬ 
lows:  For  each  applicant  for  aid  to  needy 
blind,  the  physician’s  report  on  eye  examina¬ 
tion  is  sent  by  the  district  office  to  the  state 
office  for  review  and  approval  by  the  state  re¬ 
viewing  ophthalmologist  (members  of  the 
Medical  Advisory  Committee  serving  alter¬ 
nately  as  such).  This  with  any  needed  inter¬ 
pretation  of  medical  findings  or  recommenda¬ 
tions  is  returned  to  the  district  office.  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  district  office  to  carry 
through  such  recommendations.  A  blind  reg¬ 
ister  card  is  at  the  same  time  sent  the  Blind 
Services  Division  for  addition  of  the  name  to 
the  Register  of  the  Blind.  On  completion  of 
the  investigation  by  the  district  office  visitor, 
a  copy  of  her  report  is  forwarded  to  the  Blind 
Services  Division  before  the  representative  of 
this  Division  makes  his  visit  to  see  whether  the 
department’s  services  can  be  of  value  to  client. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  district  office  re¬ 
ceives  an  application  for  aid  to  needy  blind 
from  one  who,  through  the  Social  Service 
Index,  is  found  to  be  known  to  the  Blind 
Services  Division,  the  district  office  requests  a 
summary  of  the  Division’s  contacts  and  plan. 


vestigation  for  financial  assistance  is  begun. 

In  other  instances  application  may  be  made 
for  Blind  Services  only.  (Economic  need  is 
not  an  eligibility  requirement  for  these.)  In 
such  cases  the  application,  whether  received 
by  the  state  office  or  the  district  office,  is  for¬ 
warded  to  the  Blind  Services  Division  and, 
if  the  applicant  and  his  family  are  unknown 
to  any  program  of  the  department.  Blind 
Services  Division  makes  the  investigatory 
visit  to  obtain  social  and  economic  data  for 
diagnosis  and  plan.  If  known  to  another  pro-' 
gram  of  the  department,  such  as  aid  to  needy 
blind,  child  welfare,  etc.,  the  district  office 
visitor  is  notified  of  Blind  Services  applica¬ 
tion  and  asked  to  send  a  summary  of  his  con¬ 
tacts  to  the  Blind  Services  Division  before  the 
latter  makes  its  investigatory  visit.  At  this 
point  it  may  also  be  advisable  to  have  a  con¬ 
ference  between  the  two  visitors  before  the 
representative  of  the  Blind  Services  Division 
visits. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  such  a  conference 
is  usually  necessary  after  each  of  the  two 
workers,  regardless  of  source  of  referral,  has 
visited  the  client  or  his  family,  in  order  to 
work  out  a  co-ordinated  plan  and  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  role  of  each  worker  in  the  situation 
and  their  relationship  to  each  other  and  to  the 
client.  In  those  instances  where  functions 
seem  to  overlap  and  a  particular  skill  of  the 
Blind  Services  staff  worker  is  needed,  the  gen¬ 
eral  visitor  confines  her  role  to  certifying  the 
client’s  eligibility  for  financial  assistance,  leav¬ 
ing  the  other  services  to  the  Blind  Services 
worker.  This,  however,  proves  more  difficult 
when  the  client’s  financial  status  and  need 
for  financial  assistance  are  directly  related  to 
and  involved  in  a  vocational  readjustment 
and  rehabilitation  plan.  In  such  instances  the 
two  workers  plan  and  budget  together  with 
the  client.  The  Blind  Services  staff  worker 
must  know  both  the  possibilities  within  and 
limitations  of  the  assistance  program  in  order 
to  use  it  as  a  resource.  The  general  visitor 
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needs  to  be  aware  of  the  factors  considered  have  significance  in  the  progress  of  disease  or 


by  the  Blind  Services  worker. 

These  conferences  between  the  district  of¬ 
fice  and  the  Blind  Services  Division  need  to 
emphasize  the  needs  of  the  client  and  what 
skills  will  serve  the  client  best,  rather  than 
to  emphasize  the  prerogatives  of  function 
where  functions  overlap.  Thus,  the  division 
of  function  and  role  is  based  upon  the  needs 
of  blind  person  and  the  respective  skills  of 
the  two  workers  involved. 

To  sum  up,  organizational  structure,  pol¬ 
icies  and  procedures  of  department,  definition 
of  functions,  and  conferences  on  state  levels 
as  well  as  between  state  and  district  offices, 
are  contributing  methods  toward  an  integra¬ 
tion  of  a  program  of  assistance  and  service  to 
the  blind  in  a  public  welfare  department.  The 
effect  of  these  methods  is  to  bring  to  the 
blind,  with  reasonable  economy,  what  the 
department  has  to  offer,  with  less  confusion 
and  more  profit  to  the  individual  client. 

JOB  ANALYSES 

Duties  of  Sight  Conservation  Consultant 

General  Description:  State  staff  worker  re¬ 
sponsible  for  stimulating  and  effectuating  a  sight 
conservation  program  in  the  state,  co-operating 
with  other  state  departments  and  other  organ¬ 
izations  also  engaged  in  sight  conservation  meas¬ 
ures;  to  be  responsible  for  acting  as  a  clearing 
center  for  arrangements  for  treatment  at  clinics 
and  hospitals  outside  the  state. 

Specific  Duties:  (i)  To  work  with  and 
through  the  district  offices  and  public  health 
nurses  on  medical  and  surgical  treatment  of  eye 
cases  referred  to  them  and  found  through  their 
vigilance  through  (a)  group  conferences  rela¬ 
tive  to  eye  conditions,  facilities  for  treatment, 
etc.;  (b)  individual  conferences  with  workers  on 
treatment  and  follow-up  of  an  individual  case, 
and  with  family  of  patient  at  request  of  worker 
in  particularly  difficult  situations.  This  involves 
interpretation  of  eye  conditions  to  family,  and 
the  jjersonal  and  social  factors  which  may  have 
significance  in  the  progress  of  disease  or  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  treatment;  (c)  assistance  in  arrang¬ 
ing  treatment  at  and  transportation  to  clinics 
and  hospitals  outside  state;  (d)  interpretation  to 
the  attending  doctor  of  social  factors  which  may 


effectiveness  of  treatment;  (e)  preparation  of 
data  on  medical  resources  to  be  used  and  how  to 
use  them. 

(2)  To  plan  and  direct  the  expenditures  of 
the  Sight  Conservation  fund  through  approv¬ 
ing  all  applications  for  Sight  Conservation  aid, 
etc. 

(3)  To  act  as  staff  liaison  with  and  secretary 
to  the  Medical  Advisory  Committee  on  Eye  Con¬ 
ditions. 

(4)  To  educate  professional  workers  and  the  ! 
general  public  as  to  sight-saving  practices  and 
the  significance  of  eye  difficulties  through  (a)  i 
institutes  for  teachers,  nurses,  social  workers; 

(b)  lectures  before  professional  groups;  (c)  in-  ! 
dividual  conferences  and  case  discussions;  (d) 
specially  prepared  articles;  (e)  distribution  of 
literature  and  posters;  (f)  use  of  press  and  radio. 

(5)  To  analyze  Sight  Conservation  activities 
and  prepare  such  reports  as  are  required. 

Duties  of  Supervisor  of  Division  of  ' 
Blind  Services 

General  Description:  The  state  staff  worker 
responsible  for  the  development  and  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  special  services  to  the  blind,  co¬ 
operating  with  other  state  departments  and  other 
organizations  also  engaged  in  similar  programs; 
to  the  end  that  an  adequate  and  efficient  service  [ 
to  the  blind  may  be  realized. 

Specific  Duties:  (1)  To  supervise  and  direct 
the  staff  of  the  Division  through  (a)  assign¬ 
ment  of  cases;  (b)  individual  and  staff  confer¬ 
ences;  (c)  maintenance  of  necessary  records  such 
as  register  of  the  blind,  case  records,  etc.;  (d) 
analysis  of  reports  of  activities;  (e)  preparation  1 
of  reports  of  the  Division  as  required.  j 

(2)  To  develop  progressive  standards  and  1 
trends  of  work  for  the  program  for  the  blind.  j 

(3)  To  advise  district  offices  relative  to  needs 
of  the  blind  and  ways  of  meeting  these  through 
(a)  group  conferences  with  staffs;  (b)  reading  ! 
lists  and  material. 

(4)  To  carry  out  the  educational  phases  of 
the  Blind  Services  program  through  (a)  teach¬ 
ing  of  braille  and  typwriting  to  blind  appli¬ 
cants;  (b)  development  of  facilities  for  teaching 
by  other  interested  and  capable  individuals;  (c) 
investigation  and  recommendations  for  admit¬ 
tance  of  blind  children  to  academic  institutions 
outside  the  state;  (d)  arranging  for  admittance 
to  said  institutions  and  obtaining  reports  on 
progress  of  New  Hampshire  students. 
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(5)  To  visit  blind  persons  in  the  state  for  the 
purpose  of  helping  them  make  adjustments  to 
their  handicap  and  to  their  environment. 

Duties  of  Placement  Agent  of  Bund 
Services 

General  Description:  The  worker  responsible 
for  developing  the  placement  and  vocational  re¬ 
adjustment  program  for  the  blind  throughout 
the  state. 

Specific  Duties:  ( i )  Investigates  and  studies  in¬ 
dividuals  to  determine  type  of  vocational  ad¬ 
justment. 

(2)  Seeks  suitable  employment  possibilities 
for  the  individual,  demonstrates  these  possibil¬ 
ities  and  where  necessary,  sells  the  services  of 
blind  individuals  to  employers. 

(3)  Supervises  persons  through  (a)  retaining 
contact  with  placed  employees  that  standard  of 
work  be  maintained;  (b)  retaining  contact  with 
employers;  (c)  recommending  change  of  plan 
when  blind  person  is  no  longer  able  to  produce 
to  desired  degree. 

(4)  Initiates  and  supervises  vending  stand 
program  through  (a)  selecting  and  negotiating 
for  suitable  sites;  (b)  purchasing  equipment  and 
stock  to  be  rented  to  operator;  (c)  selecting 
stand  operators  with  the  co-operation  of  the 


State  Rehabilitation  Division;  (d)  supervising 
stands  in  accordance  with  regulations  of  Fed¬ 
eral  Government. 

(5)  Manages  sheltered  workshop  through  (a) 
purchasing  supplies  and  raw  materials;  (b)  su¬ 
pervising  operation  of  shop;  (c)  developing  mar¬ 
kets  for  shop  products. 

(6)  Submits  reports  as  required. 

Duties  of  Home  Industries  Teacher 

General  Description:  State  staff  worker  re¬ 
sponsible  for  teaching  arts  and  crafts  to  help  de¬ 
velop  a  sheltered  employment  program;  for 
determining  the  type  of  work  to  be  taught  the 
individual  blind  person  and  for  teaching  same; 
for  studying  types  and  designs  of  home  indus¬ 
try  or  handcraft  products  that  would  be  salable; 
for  supervising  the  finishing  of  products  and 
to  prepare  them  for  marketing. 

Specific  Duties:  (i)  To  visit  the  blind  person 
referred  by  Blind  Services  supervisor  to  deter¬ 
mine  capacities  for  learning  and  type  of  craft 
work  to  be  taught. 

(2)  To  teach  craft  work. 

(3)  To  supervise  and/or  prepare  home  prod¬ 
ucts  for  merchandising. 

(4)  To  prepare  schedules  of  work  and  ade¬ 
quate  reports  as  required. 
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There  has  been  accorded  me  the  privilege  of 
reporting  to  you  on  Legislation  Affecting  the 
Blind  from  the  State  Point  of  View — to  com¬ 
plement  the  report  of  the  previous  speaker  on 
“Legislation  from  the  National  Point  of 
View.”  I  shall  dutifully  do  so,  but  I  want  very 
much  to  strike  another  note.  I  want  to  trans¬ 
late  our  labors,  our  achievements,  and  even 
our  failures  into  something  more  personal, 
something  more  human,  than  a  mere  recital 

^  A  paper  presented  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  New 
York  State  Federation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  Novem¬ 
ber,  1940. 


of  Statutory  enactments  or  the  analysis  of  the 
technical  approach  to  our  problems. 

More  than  anything  else,  I  want  to  make 
you  believe  that  all  this  is  your  particular  job, 
your  particular  concern — that  you  must  give 
of  yourself,  your  experience,  your  heart,  and 
your  mind  that  the  very  forms  and  the  very 
words  of  these  statutes  may  have  life,  reality, 
and  verity.  We  function  under  a  representa¬ 
tive  form  of  government,  and  we  delegate  to 
and  charge  with  the  responsibility  of  drafting, 
enacting,  and  administering  our  laws  our  duly 
elected  representatives  and  the  administrators 
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duly  appointed  by  these  representatives, 
whether  executive  or  legislative.  But,  as  former 
Governor  Smith  has  repeatedly  stressed,  no 
matter  how  wise  our  leadership,  it  is  inherent 
and  traditional  and  knrwn  to  all  truly  great 
and  representative  leaders  that  the  real  issues 
rise  from  the  people.  That  is  as  it  should  be. 

I  am  not  sponsoring  the  pressure  group  as 
such.  I  am  not  decrying  the  sound  use  and 
employment  of  the  skilled  and  experienced 
technician.  I  am  pleading  that  in  this  field, 
and  in  every  field  of  public  concern,  the  indi¬ 
vidual  and  the  group,  whether  corporate  or 
not,  recall  to  their  minds  and  their  consciences 
that  they,  the  people,  are  the  sovereigns — that 
they,  the  people,  must  accept  the  responsibil¬ 
ities  that  attend  that  magnificent  heritage.  A 
recognition  of  this  great  truth  will  force  a 
keener  and  sounder  concern  in  respect  to 
legislation  generally  and  to  its  administration, 
in  which  today  there  is  intermingled  much  of 
a  sub-legislative  nature.  This  may  sound  a  bit 
grandiose,  but  I  am  simply  calling  for  a  return 
of  the  old  American  town-meeting  handling 
of  your  problems  and  those  of  your  neighbor. 

We  are  citizens  of  a  great  state  and  in  that 
state  there  are  many  great  cities,  including  the 
metropolis  of  these  United  States.  It  may  seem 
a  bit  fantastic  to  urge  that  the  simple  ways  of 
a  simple  past  can  be  made  effective.  It  is  not 
fantastic.  It  is  not  outside  our  capacities  either 
from  an  idealistic  point  of  view  or  from  a 
practical  point  of  view.  This  very  Conference 
of  the  New  York  State  Federation  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind — our  very  joining  together  to 
listen  to  leaders  in  the  field,  to  discuss,  to 
criticize,  to  advise — the  very  necessity  of  such 
a  meeting  spells  out  to  me  our  recognition 
that  the  “town  meeting”  is  still  very  much  a 
part  of  our  natural  American  way  of  life. 

But,  I  ask  that  you  carry  this  concern 
throughout  the  year  and  into  the  actual  study 
of  and  participation  in  the  drafting  of  legisla¬ 
tion,  because  having  worked  long  in  the  field 
of  social  legislation  I  believe  there  is  too  much 
of  a  tendency  to  think  of  legislation  as  some¬ 


thing  legal — a  code  language  foreign  to  ordi¬ 
nary  experience — unintelligible  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  mind — something  taboo — and  as  a  result, 
through  the  years  I  have  watched  experienced, 
keenly  intelligent,  and  trained  leaders  in  social 
welfare  make  their  decisions  and  take  their 
stands  on  pieces  of  vital  legislation  on  the 
basis  of  mere  legislative  titles,  statements  of 
purposes  and  all  too  brief,  but  readable, 
analyses  of  these  acts.  Titles  must  by  their 
nature  be  all-embracing.  Statements  of  pur¬ 
poses  are  ever  high-sounding  and  generally 
alluring.  Translations  are  at  best  an  approxi¬ 
mation.  I  impute  no  dishonesty — I  question  no 
motives.  But  I  say — take  your  stand,  give  your 
endorsement  only  after  you  have  conscien¬ 
tiously,  carefully,  and  thoroughly  read  each 
and  every  word  of  an  act — and  only  after  you 
have  projected  its  program  and  its  functioning 
into  the  realm  of  your  experience — translating 
it  in  terms  of  what  it  actually  provides,  how 
it  affects  this  person,  that  person,  this  case, 
that  situation. 

Today,  there  is  a  trend  to  enact  the  general 
empowering  type  of  act — providing  the  gen¬ 
eral  authority,  the  appropriation,  if  required, 
etc. — and  to  permit  administrative  boards 
generally,  or  administrative  officers  in  certain 
instances,  to  set  up  rules  and  regulations 
which  have  the  force  and  effect  of  law.  It  is 
therefore  necessary  further  to  continue  our 
watchfulness  and  our  interest  and  to  seek  to 
be  permitted  to  participate  in  the  working  out 
of  these  acts.  It  is  granted  that  this  type  of  sub¬ 
legislation  makes  for  certain  facility  and  effi¬ 
ciency,  but  it  may  well  be  a  threat  and  a 
danger,  and  it  should  not  be  permitted  to 
function  without  having  thrown  about  it 
every  possible  safeguard,  such  as  public  notice, 
public  hearing  and  participation,  possible  re¬ 
view,  and  court  appeal,  if  necessary.  Then 
comes  the  further  duty  of  watching  these  acts 
actually  function,  watching  their  effect  as  to 
the  individual  case,  as  to  the  community,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  class  and  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  total  society,  from  the 
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point  of  view  of  the  service  or  aid  they  make 
possible,  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
effect  of  these  services  or  aids,  both  on  the 
individual  and  on  the  community.  It  is  terrify¬ 
ing,  at  times,  to  think  of  the  effect  of  a  single 
sub-division  of  a  law. 

Those  whom  you  entrust  with  the  primary 
responsibility  for  the  technical  analysis  of  ex¬ 
isting  laws,  proposed  legislation,  and  the  tech¬ 
nical  drafting  of  legislation  must  be  something 
more  than  a  technical  advisory  group.  They 
must  have  the  closest  of  relationships  with  all 
other  functioning  agencies  or  committees. 

I  have  insisted  that  you  charge  yourself,  and 
I  certainly  would  charge  such  a  committee, 
with  the  most  careful  study  of  text  and  word 
meanings,  but  we  should  never  permit  our¬ 
selves  to  deal  only  in  words  and  phrases.  Al¬ 
ways  translate  them  into  the  living  thing,  the 
living  effect. 

In  the  1940  Legislative  Session,  there  were 
relatively  few  bills  affecting  the  blind.  There 
was,  however,  adopted  by  the  Legislature,  to 
become  effective  March  i,  1941,  the  new  Social 
Welfare  Law  of  the  State  of  New  York — 
Chapter  619  of  the  Laws  of  1940.  This  act 
embodies  a  simple  consolidation  of  the  welfare 
laws  of  the  State. 

After  months  and  months  of  study,  con¬ 
ferences  and  hearings,  there  has  been  evolved 
a  rather  well-organized,  readable  statute,  with 
the  old  State  Charities  Law — as  we  so  often 
termed  it,  the  old  Charter  of  Social  Welfare — 
as  the  basic  statute,  into  which  the  Public 
Welfare  Law  has  been  incorporated,  with  the 
continued  recognition  of  the  traditional  and 
established  partnership  of  public  and  private 
agencies  in  the  service  of  the  State  and  its 
people  still  embodied,  with  the  categorical 
articles  preserved,  with  the  clear-cut  limita¬ 
tions  as  to  powers  of  visitation  and  inspection, 
as  in  the  Constitution,  clearly  set  forth  in  the 
new  law,  with  new  and  more  strict  provisions 
I  re  the  establishing  of  rules  and  regulations 
I  incorporated  therein. 

We  have,  I  sincerely  believe,  justified  our 


labors,  even  our  criticisms,  and  through  the 
fine  co-operation  of  the  State  Department  of 
Social  Welfare  and  the  Department  of  Wel¬ 
fare  of  the  City  of  New  York  with  the  private 
agencies,  we  have  jointly  informed  each  other, 
jointly  enriched  each  other’s  experience,  and, 

I  believe,  paved  the  way  for  the  consideration 
of  a  sound  and  constructive  amendment  to  the 
Article  on  the  Blind.  This  will  be  our  main 
concern  for  the  coming  year. 

We  sincerely  believe  that  the  fight  has  been 
won  to  secure  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
mere  general  rules  and  general  regulations 
and  general  administrative  provisions  to  be 
adapted  administratively  for  every  class  of 
needy  cannot  adequately  and  properly  meet 
the  problems  of  the  blind  or  of  any  other 
special  group  of  the  needy. 

Again  it  must  be  stressed  that  we  are  not 
merely  setting  up  rules  for  an  impersonal 
venture,  but  are  planning  for  the  lives  and  the 
futures  of  individuals  with  special  problems 
and  special  handicaps,  and  experience  has 
proven  that  these  special  problems  and  special 
handicaps  cannot  be  lumped  into  a  general 
mass  without  loss  of  identity  and  accent. 

A  practical  indication  of  the  recognition  of 
our  hope  that  there  shall  be  set  up  a  complete 
and  independent  article  for  the  blind  was  the 
enactment  of  Chapter  800  of  the  Laws  of  1940, 
which  amended  the  Blind  Assistance  Article 
in  relation  to  reimbursement  for  assistance  to 
the  blind.  The  actual  revision  was  necessitated 
by  the  revision  of  the  Federal  Social  Security 
Act.  It  was  merely  a  conforming  measure  with 
one  other  change  involved. 

Difficulties  had  been  met  with  in  computing 
the  State’s  share  of  reimbursement  for  admin¬ 
istration  purposes,  and  one  of  the  revisions 
provided  that  the  reimbursement  by  the  State 
for  such  purposes  should  be  a  flat  50  per  cent 
of  the  salary  of  the  staff  administering  such 
relief.  But,  as  noted  above,  the  very  important 
aspect  of  this  act  was  that,  in  line  with  the 
request  of  the  Blind  Council  that  all  pro¬ 
visions  pertaining  to  the  administration  of 
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blind  assistance  be  included  in  the  Blind  of  our  main  program — a  separate  Blind  Assist- 
Article,  this  act  did  so  incorporate  these  per-  ance  Article;  the  possible  modification  of  the 
tinent  sections,  which  were  formerly  included  citizenship  requirement,  either  by  absolute 
under  the  Old  Age  Assistance  Article,  into  the  elimination  or  by  the  substituting  therefor  of 
Article  on  the  Blind.  a  long-period  residence  provision  or  a  declara- 

Several  bills  were  introduced  amending  the  tion  of  intention  as  a  requirement;  the  devel- 
Penal  Law  in  relation  to  the  sale,  distribution,  opment  of  a  program  to  meet  the  special  needs 
and  possession  of  fireworks.  Of  this  group,  of  blind  children  which  will,  at  the  same  time,  ■ 
Senator  Warner’s  bill  was  passed  and  is  now  recognize  that  they  should  have  all  the  ben- 
Chapter  387  of  the  Laws  of  1940.  efits  of,  and  be  considered  as  one  with,  all  ■ 

A  so-called  “State  Use”  bill,  introduced  by  other  children;  the  strengthening  of  the  re- 
Assemblyman  Goldstein,  Assembly  Introduc-  habilitation  aspects  of  all  blind  assistance;  the 
tory  No.  1879,  Print  No.  2091,  proposed  to  fostering  of  employment  opportunities  and 
amend  the  Blind  Assistance  Article  of  the  the  elimination  of  all  unsound  restrictions  in 
then  Public  Welfare  Law  to  provide  for  em-  the  field  of  employment  or  work  opportunity; 
ployment  of  blind  persons  to  manufacture  further  co-operation  with  leaders  in  other  I 
such  articles  as  they  are  capable  of  manufac-  areas  of  social  care,  such  as  in  the  field  of  the  t 
turing  for  the  use  of  the  State  and  its  political  chronically  ill,  the  aged,  etc.,  to  bring  to  them 
sub-divisions,  and  in  the  buildings,  offices,  and  an  interpretation  of  the  special  needs  of  the  I 
public  institutions  under  control  of  the  State,  blind,  who  by  chance  also  come  within  their  | 
It  further  provided  that  prices  were  to  be  uni-  fi'^lds;  the  joining  with  the  State  and  the  com-  { 
form  and  as  near  as  possible  to  market  prices  munity  in  fostering  the  important  family  unit 
and  that  compensation  be  divided  as  follows:  theory,  but  watching  carefully  and  keenly  any  1 
30  per  cent  of  the  amount  to  be  applied  to  thoughtless  or  unwise  interpretation  of  this 
assistance  and  70  per  cent  to  be  given  to  the  aim,  particularly  in  relation  to  the  co-opera- 
blind  person.  This  bill  died  in  Committee.  tion  of  socially  responsible  relatives — all  to  the 
The  Legislative  Session  of  1940  might  al-  end  that  we  may  have  available  a  sound  and  [ 
most  be  termed  an  interim  period  in  our  constructive  program  for  the  blind  which  will  i 
legislative  program,  but  I  believe  it  was  a  most  meet  their  needs,  strengthen  their  capacities, 
vital  and  important  one  for  it  gave  us  that  foster  their  abilities,  and  hasten  the  day  when  F 
precious  opportunity  of  “talking  it  out.”  The  they  may  once  again  become  self-sustaining  [ 
coming  year  we  hope  will  see  the  fulfilment  and  contributing  members  of  society. 
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By  Edward  E.  Allen 


Home  teaching  and  Moon  type  were  the 
twin  children  of  a  young  divinity  student 
named  William  Moon  who  said  in  later  life: 
“God  gave  me  blindness  as  a  talent  to  be 
used  for  His  glory.  Without  blindness  I 
should  never  have  been  able  to  see  the  needs 
of  the  blind.”  He  claimed  too  that  these  first 
fruits  of  his  longing  to  serve  his  Maker  had 
been  given  to  him  as  the  result  of  prayer. 
Who  shall  say  that  they  were  not?  They  have 
brought  heavenly  comfort  to  so  many  that 
their  originator  earned  the  right  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  world-wide  missionary  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish-speaking  blind.  It  is  of  his  mission  in 
America,  how  it  began  in  Philadelphia,  and 
how  it  grew  there  that  I  would  tell  you  today. 

Home  teaching  in  England,  where  William 
Moon  founded  it,  is  only  a  little  older  than 
I  am,  though  “I’m  no  chicken,”  as  Mr.  Chips 
says  of  himself  to  his  boy  visitor  over  cups  of 
tea;  and  home  teaching  in  the  United  States 
was  but  eight  years  young  when  I,  who  had 
hardly  left  boyhood  behind,  took  charge  of 
the  Philadelphia  institution,  fifty  years  ago 
this  month.  I  mention  these  facts  both  because 
of  regret  at  not  having  met  Dr.  Moon,  who 
died  in  1894 — ^for  he  had  long  been  one  of  my 
heroes  of  the  darkness — and  because  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  school  had  been  instrumental  in 
starting  our  American  pioneer  home  teaching 
society. 

Mr.  Battles,  my  predecessor  there,  told  me, 
I  think,  that  in  the  summer  of  1881  he  had 
visited  Dr.  Moon  at  his  printing-house  in 
Brighton,  England,  for  advice  as  how  to  get 
the  adult  pupils  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institu¬ 
tion  to  finger-read;  and  that,  as  a  result, 

^  A  paper  presented  at  the  biennial  convention  of  the 
Eastern  (inference  of  Home  Teachers,  September,  1940. 


material  in  Moon  type  was  sent  across 
which  some  thirty  of  them  learned  to  read 
within  a  single  week,  to  be  followed  up  by 
Dr.  Moon  himself  as  guest  of  the  then  Prin¬ 
cipal  Chapin.  He  had  come  there  expressly  to 
introduce  his  type  and  home  teaching  into 
this  country.  Meetings  of  influential  and  phil¬ 
anthropic  citizens  being  immediately  called, 
the  Philadelphia  Home  Teaching  Society  was 
launched,  first  at  the  local  Bible  House  and 
then  at  the  school  with  Mr.  Chapin  in  the 
chair.  This  was  in  1882. 

For  a  few  years  previously  one  John  Rhoads, 
keeper  of  the  Bible  House,  had  been  circulat¬ 
ing,  as  a  labor  of  love,  weekly  Bible  lessons  in 
line  type  and  in  New  York  point.  Of  course 
he  eagerly  added  the  books  in  Moon  type 
which  were  promptly  donated  from  England, 
becoming  and  remaining  for  sixteen  years  the 
chief  promoter  of  their  use.  Presently  a  home 
teacher  was  employed  and  the  noble  service 
begun  which  continues  to  this  day. 

I  remember  Mr.  Rhoads  well;  also  Mr. 
Moore,  his  third  home  teacher.  The  latter  was 
a  blind  man  with  a  very  long  beard  who, 
though  soft-spoken,  was  persuasive.  He  per¬ 
suaded  me,  already  a  braillist  for  the  young, 
to  be  and  to  remain  a  Moonist  for  the  more 
numerous  self-pitying  old,  for  whom  finger- 
reading  is  the  surest  opening  wedge  to  further 
accomplishment;  and  in  due  time  I  was 
elected  a  manager  of  the  society. 

Back  in  my  London  days  I  had  seen  Moon 
typ)e  put  to  a  very  different  kind  of  use — the 
sidewalk  reading  aloud  by  blind  men  for 
pennies.  Whenever  these  sitters  heard  foot¬ 
steps  approaching,  their  fingers  began  to 
sweep  the  books  and  their  voices  to  repeat 
Scripture.  Yes,  finger-reading  has  ever  ap- 
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peared  to  the  onlooker  as  wonderful.  And 
many  a  seeing  beggar  for  the  blind  has  taken 
advantage  of  this  fact — not  a  good  example  to 
blind  people  themselves,  perhaps.  Our  Dr. 
Best,  far-seeing  champion  of  the  blind  and 
their  cause,  states  that  our  work  “remains  in 
certain  respects  the  last  stronghold  of  the  old 
conception  of  charity.” 

Probably  some  of  you  home  teachers  have 
handled  the  latest  braille  pamphlets  from 
England — those  whose  sheets  are  loosely  but 
well  held  together  by  modern  spiral  wire 
binding.  The  Moon  books  have  always  been 
made  to  lie  open  across  the  laps  of  their  read¬ 
ers,  the  convenient  and  comfortable  way,  since 
a  lap  is  one’s  own  and  always  available,  an 
important  matter  in  small  crowded  homes. 
Their  other  inducements  for  continued  read¬ 
ing  with  a  minimum  of  fatigue  and  impa¬ 
tience  are  the  few  long  lines  on  the  page 
rather  than  the  many  short  ones  of  the  braille 
books  made  for  desk  reading;  also  the  em¬ 
bossing  according  to  the  return-line  principle, 
which  alike  saves  muscular  movement,  helps 
keep  the  place,  and  alternates  the  reading 
sides  of  the  finger,  thus  delaying  numbness. 
Then,  too,  there  are  no  perplexing  contrac¬ 
tions  to  be  met  with,  so  keeping  the  reading 
a  pleasure  rather  than  a  task.  I  fancy  the 
Moon  books  were  made  light,  many  of  them 
in  pamphlet  form,  because  in  the  old  days 
the  home  teachers  and  guides  carried  them 
between  library  and  readers;  also  between 
pupil  and  pupil.  Mr.  Moore  and  his  guide  had 
to  do  that  by  street-car  and  afoot  in  and 
about  Philadelphia  up  to  1904,  when  our  free 
mail  carriage  of  raised  type  went  into  effect. 
Previously  such  books  as  were  posted  to  dis- 
stant  borrowers  had  cost  one  cent  for  each 
two  ounces,  the  readers  being  expected  to  pay 
return  postage,  at  least. 

Now  it  chanced  that  William  Moon’s  son. 
Dr.  Robert  Moon,  ophthalmologist,  came  in 
the  i88o’s  to  live  and  to  practice  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  At  the  death  of  Mr.  Rhoads  he  be¬ 
came  secretary  of  the  little  society  and  likewise 


helped  along  its  growth  and  usefulness.  His 
marrying  into  the  Morris  family,  a  very 
prominent  Philadelphia  family,  also  made 
friends  for  the  society. 

About  the  turn  of  the  century,  which  was 
epochal  in  its  general  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  adult  blind,  the  Philadelphia  Home 
Teaching  Society’s  available  shelf -room  in  the 
Bible  society’s  library  having  become  over¬ 
crowded  with  the  accessioning  of  Moon  books, 
and  swamped  with  their  near  and  far  circula¬ 
tion,  it  was  arranged  to  have  the  Philadelphia 
Free  Library  open  a  department  of  embossed 
books  and  not  only  house  but  also  circulate 
them.  Thereafter  the  society  focused  its  at¬ 
tention  on  home  teaching,  which  was  pre¬ 
dominantly  instruction  in  reading  as  pastime 
and  for  contemplation,  the  English  idea  of  the 
service.  The  Moon  books  were  still  mostly  of 
a  religious  nature,  though  relieved  by  some 
biography,  history,  travel,  poetry,  and  an  oc¬ 
casional  bit  of  fiction. 

It  was  at  this  period  of  the  co-operation 
between  the  city  and  the  society,  which  com¬ 
bination  was  called  the  Pennsylvania  Home 
Teaching  Society  and  Free  Circulating  Li¬ 
brary  for  the  Blind,  that  Miss  Neisser  enters 
the  picture  as  its  librarian.  Eventually,  as  you 
know,  she  married  the  field  officer  of  the 
Pennsylvania  school,  Liborio  Delfino,  and  so 
added  heart  to  head  and  soul  in  service  to 
her  finger-reading  public.  The  team  these  two 
enthusiasts  made,  and  what  they  accom¬ 
plished  together,  has  been  told  elsewhere. 
Wherever  Mr.  Delfino  had  paid  a  visit  the 
home  teacher  was  immediately  made  wel¬ 
come,  which,  as  you  know,  is  not  always  the 
case;  and  it  was  Mrs.  Delfino  who  infused 
new  life  into  home  teaching  itself.  She  per¬ 
suaded  individuals  to  give  money  for  the 
stereotyping  of  new  books.  One  season  she 
had  the  happy  thought  of  asking  her  many 
friends  to  pool  the  money  intended  for  their 
usual  Christmas  gifts,  giving  it  to  her  to 
be  sent  to  England,  to  be  returned  to  America 
as  additional  Moon  fiction.  This  was  a  Christ- 
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mas  present  indeed,  all  the  country’s  regional 
public  libraries  for  the  blind,  which  were 
springing  up  after  the  example  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  profiting  by  it.  Philadelphia,  the  original 
American  center  for  Moon  books,  remained 
the  center  for  their  yearly  enrichment  in 
stories,  also  for  their  importation;  it  may 
still  be  so.  Anyway  the  United  States  quickly 
became  the  chief  market  for  these  books. 
Their  circulation  here  increased  by  leaps  and 
bounds;  indeed,  for  years  it  far  exceeded  that 
of  the  four  other  embossed  systems  combined, 
including  those  in  the  point  types  taught  in 
the  schools.  Thus  you  sec  that  the  relation¬ 
ship  in  the  United  States  between  home  teach¬ 
ing  and  Moon  type  was  and  is  alike,  close  and 
intimate.  May  it  long  continue  to  be  so. 

So  much  for  our  home  teaching  pioneering 
as  begun  in  1882.  Forty-two  years  later,  in 
1924,  Principal  Burritt  had  his  school  at  Over¬ 
brook  pioneer  towards  lifting  this  important 
social  service  to  the  dignity  of  a  profession; 
and  he  did  this  by  opening  there  a  two-year 
course  in  the  training  of  home  teachers. 
Twenty-three  students  from  far  and  near 
have  since  taken  this  course,  given  in  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  Pennsylvania  School  of  Social 
Work,  twenty-two  of  whom  arc  following  its 
teachings  somewhere.  Naturally  Principal 
Cowgill  carries  on.  He  announces  that  six 


students  will  be  enrolled  this  autumn  of  1940. 
Philadelphia  claims  that  home  teaching  is 
potentially  one  of  the  very  best  means  of 
service  to  the  adults  newly  blinded,  and  that 
it  should  be  made  the  most  of. 

Since  writing  this  brief  sketch  I  have  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  Miss  Goldthwaite,  for 
many  years  librarian  of  embossed  books  in  the 
New  York  Public  Library,  part  of  which  I 
shall  quote  as  being  both  germane  to  my  sub¬ 
ject  and  timely.  She  writes: 

As  you  know,  the  Moon  society,  104  Queens 
Road,  Brighton,  is  the  only  source  of  Moon  pub¬ 
lications  in  the  world,  except  the  press  of  the 
Braille  Institute  which  has  added  exactly  twelve 
titles  to  the  world’s  supply  of  Moon  books,  and 
the  Ziegler  Press  which  gets  out  only  its  maga¬ 
zine,  so  I  think  a  word  or  two  about  the  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  the  work  at  Brighton  is  being 
carried  on  amidst  the  nuisance  of  air  raids  might 
add  a  touch  of  interest  to  your  address. 

I  have  recently  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Eagar,  Secretary-General  of  the  National  Insti¬ 
tute  for  the  Blind,  London.  He  writes  under 
date  of  July  22  that  “Inasmuch  as  Brighton  is  on 
the  coast  it  is  in  a  sense  in  the  front  line,  but, 
even  if  serious  attempts  are  made  on  that  seaside 
town,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
staff  will  continue  at  work  without  much  regard 
for  their  personal  safety  and  completely  confi¬ 
dent  in  the  issue  of  the  War.  Only  under  a 
direct  order  to  evacuate  will  we  suspend  our 
work  or  reduce  our  program  of  production.  No 
such  order  is  at  present  anticipated.” 


RECENT  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  AMERICAN  FOUNDATION 

FOR  THE  BLIND' 


By  Robert  B.  Irwin 


Probably  most  of  the  members  of  the  Eastern 
Home  Teachers’  Conference  are  familiar  with 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  in  a 
general  way.  In  case,  however,  you  have  not 
all  been  able  to  keep  closely  in  touch  with 
what  we  are  doing,  I  have  been  asked  to  tell 
you  about  some  of  the  recent  activities  of  the 
Foundation. 

Scholarships  and  the  New  Order 
The  Social  Security  Act  has  resulted  in  the 
sudden  apf)earance  in  this  country  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  social  workers  who  must  deal  more 
or  less  with  blind  people.  As  a  result  state 
welfare  departments  and  schools  of  social 
work  are  concerning  themselves  much  more 
about  the  blind  than  ever  before.  The  Founda¬ 
tion  is  endeavoring  to  assist  in  this  field  by 
conducting  state  institutes  for  social  security 
agents  wishing  to  learn  about  the  needs  of 
blind  people  and  how  they  should  be  met. 
The  Foundation  also  published  about  two 
years  ago  a  book  entitled  What  of  the  Blind?, 
designed  to  provide  a  certain  amount  of 
helpful  information  to  students  of  work  for 
the  blind.  This  book  has  had  a  very  gratify¬ 
ing  reception,  and  as  a  result  we  are  preparing 
another  book  of  supplementary  material  en¬ 
titled  More  of  the  Blind,  which  will  be  off 
the  press  this  winter.  With  the  help  of  the 
Carnegie  Corporation,  the  Foundation  has 
also  issued  an  annotated  bibliography.  Books 
About  the  Blind,  which  will  prove  a  helpful 
guide  to  anyone  wishing  to  read  what  there 
is  available  on  any  phase  of  blindness  and  the 
blind. 

A  paper  presented  at  the  Eastern  Conference  of  Home 
Teachers  of  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  New  York,  September, 
1940. 


New  State  departments  for  the  blind  are 
being  established  in  various  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  In  selecting  home  teachers  these  depart¬ 
ments  are  requiring  training  in  social  work. 
A  resolution  passed  by  your  conference  two 
years  ago  has  help>ed  greatly  in  crystallizing 
in  the  public  mind  the  requirements  which 
candidates  for  home  teaching  positions  should 
meet.  The  Foundation  is  very  anxious  to  see 
to  it  that  with  the  demand  for  home  teachers 
to  have  these  new  qualifications,  blind  people 
are  not  crowded  out  of  this  field.  If  they  are 
crowded  out,  I  think  it  will  be  due  very 
largely  to  the  fact  that  properly  qualified 
young  blind  people  have  not  taken  profes¬ 
sional  training  to  enable  them  to  meet  the 
new  standards  for  social  workers.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Foundation  for  the  Blind  has  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  assisted  blind  people  to  train  for 
the  home  teaching  profession  by  awarding 
them  scholarships  and  helping  them  in  other 
ways  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  requirements 
of  good  schools  of  social  work.  We  all  want 
to  keep  a  reasonable  proportion  of  blind  per¬ 
sonnel  on  our  home  teaching  staffs,  but  to  do 
this  we  must  see  to  it  that  the  right  kind  of 
people  train  for  this  field. 

Surveys 

The  changing  conditions  of  the  past  ten 
years,  and  particularly  the  increased  responsi¬ 
bility  for  social  welfare  assumed  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  and  state  governments,  have  prompted  a 
number  of  well-established  agencies  for  the 
blind  to  review  their  policies  and  programs 
to  discover  what  changes  are  required  to 
bring  them  into  line  with  present-day  con¬ 
ditions.  The  field  staff  of  the  Foundation  has 
been  kept  extremely  busy  during  the  past  year 
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assisting  in  these  studies.  The  value  of  such 
surveys,  however,  depends  not  only  upon  the 
wisdom  of  our  staff  but  upon  the  willingness 
of  organizations  to  accept  recommendations. 
All  that  the  Foundation  can  do  is  to  point 
the  way. 

Employment  and  National  Industries 
for  the  Blind 

National  Industries  for  the  Blind,  a  di¬ 
vision  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  was  organized  to  co-operate  with  the 
Federal  government  in  the  administration  of 
the  Wagner-O’Day  Act,  directing  executive 
departments  of  the  Federal  government  to 
purchase  certain  of  their  requirements  from 
workshops  for  the  blind.  It  is  the  function  of 
National  Industries  for  the  Blind  to  allocate 
orders  among  the  workshops  for  the  blind 
which  can  handle  this  business,  and  to  help  in 
other  ways  to  find  outlets  for  the  products  of 
blind  workmen.  Prior  to  June  i,  1939,  brooms 
and  mops  were  the  only  commodities  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  government  under  the  Wagner- 
O’Day  Act.  Down  to  September  i,  1940,  nine 
other  products  have  been  added — cocoa  mats, 
pillow  cases,  whisk  brooms,  sanitary  swabs, 
deck  swabs,  felt  mattresses,  inner-spring  mat¬ 
tresses,  triangular  mops,  and  wall  and  ceiling 
mops.  We  estimate  that  orders  from  the  Fed¬ 
eral  government  during  the  past  year  have 
yielded  wages  to  blind  people  amounting  to 
more  than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

A  new  industry  has  been  developed  by  Na¬ 
tional  Industries  which  gives  considerable 
promise.  With  the  co-operation  of  the  U.  S. 
Rubber  Company,  a  special  design  of  new 
rubber  link  mat  has  been  perfected,  the  man¬ 
ufacture  of  which  is  well  adapted  to  blind 
labor.  Twenty-five  workshops  are  now  man¬ 
ufacturing  link  mats.  This  industry  requires 
little  capital  to  initiate,  and  the  processes  are 
easily  learned  by  blind  people.  Furthermore, 
as  it  is  largely  an  assembly  job,  the  product 
may  be  standardized  so  that  all  mats  are  of  a 
uniformly  good  quality. 


Library  Service  and  Home  Teaching 
The  Foundation  has  always  been  interested 
in  promoting  library  service  for  the  blind. 
One  of  our  first  projects  was  to  perfect  ma¬ 
chinery  for  interpointing  which  resulted  in 
reducing  the  bulk  and  expense  of  braille 
books  by  upwards  of  40  per  cent.  The 
Foundation  then'  induced  Congress  to  pass 
the  Pratt-Smoot  law  under  which  $100,000  is 
appropriated  annually  for  embossed  books 
which  are  circulated  by  the  libraries.  In  order 
to  meet  the  needs  of  those  who  could  not 
make  satisfactory  use  of  embossed  books,  the 
Foundation  developed  the  Talking  Book.  It 
took  the  lead  in  a  co-operative  effort  to  se¬ 
cure  adequate  appropriations  for  the  Talking 
Book.  The  appropriations  have  been  in¬ 
creased  from  $75,000  in  1935  to  $225,000  in 
1940.  Congress  has  authorized  an  appropria¬ 
tion  of  $250,000,  but  unfortunately  at  present 
the  appropriation  is  $25,000  short  of  this 
amount.  Every  home  teacher  should  help  in 
getting  the  Talking  Book  appropriation  up 
to  the  amount  limited  by  law.  I  would  sug¬ 
gest  that  you  make  it  your  business  to  get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  your  local  Congressman  or 
U.  S.  Senator  and  tell  him  about  the  Talking 
Book,  for  if  the  members  of  Congress  realize 
the  value  of  the  Talking  Book,  I  am  sure 
adequate  funds  will  be  made  available.  Per¬ 
haps  you  know  some  blind  person  who  is  well 
acquainted  with  a  member  of  Congress,  who 
could  help  in  this  endeavor. 

The  Tallying  Boo\  Increases  the 
Usefulness  of  the  Home  Teacher 
When  the  Talking  Book  library  was  first 
started,  there  was  a  feeling  on  the  part  of 
some  home  teachers  that  the  Talking  Book 
might  supplant  braille  and  make  unnecessary 
much  of  the  work  of  the  home  teacher.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  average  home  teacher  now  real¬ 
izes  that  the  Talking  Book  increases  her  use¬ 
fulness  by  enabling  her  to  bring  to  many  of 
her  clients  the  joy  and  satisfaction  of  reading 
which  no  amount  of  instruction  in  finger 
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reading  could  have  brought  to  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  them.  While  the  Talking  Book 
will  never  take  the  place  of  braille,  it  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  that  in  several  libraries,  such 
as  those  of  New  York  and  Chicago,  the  Talk¬ 
ing  Book  circulation  equals  the  braille  cir¬ 
culation.  In  one  large  library  in  the  South  the 
Talking  Book  circulation  is  twice  as  large  as 
the  braille  circulation. 

Tallying  Boo\  Machines 

One  of  the  most  baffling  problems  in  the 
early  days  of  the  Talking  Book  was  how  to 
supply  the  machines  for  reading  them.  The 
WPA  has  co-operated  with  the  Foundation 
in  cutting  the  Gordian  knot.  Today,  of  the 
25,000  Talking  Book  machines  in  use  in  this 
country,  21,000  were  supplied  through  the 
WPA  project  sponsored  by  the  Library  of 
Congress  and  supervised  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.  The  project  is 
now  at  work  on  the  production  of  another 
1,000  machines.  To  date  there  have  been 
made  WPA  grants  for  the  construction  of 
Talking  Book  machines  and  Talking  Book 
accessories  aggregating  $1,120,500.  This  WPA 
project  is  also  assisting  with  the  repairs  of 
government-owned  machines.  I  am  wonder¬ 
ing  if  home  teachers  are  having  any  diffi¬ 
culty  in  getting  Talking  Book  machines  for 
all  their  clients.  I  think  there  are  few  states 
which  do  not  have  a  reserve  supply  of  ma¬ 
chines,  so  no  blind  person  who  needs  a  Talk¬ 
ing  Book  machine  should  be  without  one. 
If  he  can  afford  to  purchase  a  machine,  he 
can  obtain  one  from  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  at  the  cost  of  manufacture. 


If  he  cannot  afford  to  buy  one,  the  home 
teacher  should  usually  have  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  a  government  machine  for  him. 

Talking  Bool(_  Topics 

One  of  the  many  problems  connected  with  i 
bringing  a  maximum  of  library  service  to 
blind  people  is  the  dissemination  of  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  the  books  available.  The 
Foundation  has  for  five  years  published  a  i 
quarterly  magazine  known  as  Talking  Boo^ 
Topics.  This  magazine  includes  reviews  of 
all  Talking  Books  issued  during  the  preced¬ 
ing  quarter.  It  is  sent  free  to  every  Talking 
Book  reader  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  obtain 
their  names  and  addresses.  About  20,000  ink- 
type  copies  are  now  being  circulated,  and  we 
shall  be  glad  to  expand  the  number  to  in-  ' 
elude  all  readers.  We  realize  that  many  blind  i 
people  have  difficulty  in  getting  this  maga¬ 
zine  read  to  them.  We  could  not  afford  to  ! 

make  a  free  distribution  of  the  magazine  on  |i 

Talking  Book  records,  but  in  March,  1939, 
we  inaugurated  a  Talking  Book  edition  of 
Topics,  which  is  supplied  to  blind  people  at 
one  dollar  a  year.  This  subscription  does  not 
cover  the  entire  cost,  but  does  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  us  to  carry  on  its  publication.  We 
have  less  than  1,000  subscriptions  to  this  edi¬ 
tion.  I  feel  certain  that  many  hundreds  of 
Talking  Book  readers  do  not  know  that  the 
Talking  Book  edition  is  available.  Home 
teachers  can  help  by  bringing  this  matter  to 
the  attention  of  readers  who  could  easily  af¬ 
ford  to  pay  the  one  dollar  subscription  price. 
Perhaps  seeing  people  would  like  to  subscribe 
to  the  Talking  Book  edition  of  Topics  for 
their  blind  friends. 


SOCIAL  WORK  AS  APPLIED  TO  HOME  TEACHING^ 

By  Prudence  Patterson 


Blindness  in  mankind  is  as  old  as  the  race; 
its  causes,  manifold.  Not  until  the  very  recent 
past  in  the  more  progressive  countries  has 
there  been  notable  advance  in  its  prevention 
and  remedial  skill  for  its  alleviation.  In  every 
land  today,  there  are  still  far  too  many  causes 
for  blindness  which  need  not  have  been;  wars, 
common  accidents,  industrial  hazards,  social 
and  epidemic  diseases,  inadequate  medical 
and  surgical  care,  poverty,  superstition,  and 
ignorance.  A  little  while  ago,  before  doctors 
had  learned  how  to  destroy  the  gonorrhea 
germ  in  the  eyes  of  the  new-born,  many 
children  were  condemned  to  well-nigh  irreme¬ 
diable  and  lifelong  blindness;  now,  because 
the  life  expectancy  of  every  individual  is 
higher  than  it  has  ever  been  before  in 
recorded  history,  people  become  blind  in  the 
middle  and  later  years  of  life  from  diseases 
which,  at  an  earlier  period,  they  would  not 
have  lived  long  enough  to  develop.  In  spite 
of  gains  made  in  the  fields  of  prevention  and 
treatment,  we  must  face  the  hard  fact  that 
there  always  will  be  some  blindness  in  the 
world. 

Throughout  uncounted  generations,  blind¬ 
ness,  like  death,  has  been  no  respecter  of  per¬ 
sons — only  less  certain.  It  came  alike  to  king 
and  priest,  to  rich  and  poor.  Today,  it  strikes 
first  and  hardest  at  the  weak  and  most  de¬ 
fenseless,  and  the  folkways  of  every  land 
have  always  determined,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
rSle  and  the  status  of  the  blind.  They  became, 
in  minds  of  the  people,  poets,  saints,  clair¬ 
voyants,  prostitutes,  and  beggars.  These  roles 
were  their  right,  laid  upon  them  by  the  cul¬ 
ture  patterns  of  a  society  which  was  not 
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awake  to  the  knowledge  that  the  blind  do  not 
form  a  caste  or  class;  that  they  are  as  in¬ 
dividual  as  other  members  of  the  species;  and 
that  they  might  have  some  wish  to  choose 
their  own  place  in  Ufe  or  maintain  one  al¬ 
ready  established. 

Because  of  profound  and  stirring  changes 
in  the  course  of  the  world’s  history,  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century  ushered  in  a  new 
era;  and  the  birth-hour  of  many  social  move¬ 
ments,  so  long  in  gestation,  came  at  last.  It 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  then,  that  at  a  time 
of  such  quickening,  society  should  begin  to  be 
aware  of  the  needs  of  the  blind.  Happily,  men 
began  first  to  reason  together  about  the  plight 
of  the  children  who,  for  so  long,  had  been 
thought  to  be  the  recipients  of  the  just  wrath 
of  the  deity  in  punishment  for  the  sins  of  their 
fathers.  Before  a  third  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  had  gone  by,  three  residential  schools  for 
blind  children  has  been  set  up  in  the  north¬ 
eastern  f>art  of  the  United  States;  and  others 
quickly  followed  in  various  centers  of  popula¬ 
tion  over  the  country.  This  was  years  before 
there  was  free  education  available  to  all  the 
children  of  the  nation;  and  therefore  far  too 
early  for  the  idea  of  classes  for  the  blind  in 
normal  public  schools  or  special  classes  for 
partially  seeing  children  to  have  caught  hold 
of  the  imagination  of  far-thinking  educators 
and  sociologists. 

But  the  throwing  open  of  educational  op¬ 
portunities  to  blind  children  drew  in  its  wake 
a  baffling  set  of  new  problems.  What  were 
the  “educated”  blind  to  do  when  their  school 
years  were  over.?  Where  were  they  to  go.? 
What  was  to  be  done  for  those  persons  who 
had  become  blind  after  they  were  too  old  to 
attend  the  residential  schools?  Many  of  the 
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adult  blind  needed  most  desperately  to  earn 
their  own  livings  but  far  too  few  of  them 
were  trained  to  hold  jobs  of  any  kind.  What 
was  to  be  done?  Were  the  schools  to  become 
not  only  places  for  special  education  and  train¬ 
ing  for  the  young,  but  hospices  for  the  indi¬ 
gent  blind  until  they  should  become,  like 
the  almshouses,  overcrowded  with  a  hetero¬ 
geneous  hoard  ?  This,  it  must  be  remembered, 
was  many  years  before  anyone  had  thought 
of  special  workshops  for  the  handicapped  or 
vocational  guidance  which  might  lead,  after 
specific  and  intensive  training,  to  individual 
placement  in  regular  channels  of  the  world’s 
work.  This,  too,  was  long,  long  before  society 
had  recognized  the  prerogative  of  its  variously 
handicapped  members  to  the  essentials  of  life 
when  they,  or  those  legally  responsible  for 
them,  could  not  provide  these.  There  was  no 
outdoor  relief  for  the  blind  in  those  days. 

By  1882,  the  situation  was  becoming  acute. 
At  that  time,  it  was  decided  to  try  out  an 
experiment  already  begun  in  England  some 
thirty  years  earlier,  that  of  sending  visitors, 
or  teachers  into  the  homes  of  the  adult  blind. 
This  was  a  marked  departure  from  tradition; 
and  it  is  significant  because  it  proved  to  be 
the  first  step  toward  a  planned  program  for 
the  adult  blind.  It  registered  an  important 
change  in  the  attitude  of  society  toward  its 
blind  members;  and,  though  the  evolution  of 
the  concept  has  been  painfully  slow,  there 
has  been  continuous  progress  ever  since  both 
in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  in  the  type 
of  services  offered. 

So  recent  is  the  launching  of  this  under¬ 
taking  that  there  is  scarcely  a  teacher  among 
us  who  has  not  met  or  known  intimately  at 
least  one  of  those  first  home  teachers  who 
pioneered  the  trail  for  us.  Many  of  them 
served  without  pay,  their  work  sponsored  by 
the  schools  for  the  blind;  but  so  well  did  they 
perform  their  chosen  tasks  that  the  program 
which  we  seek  to  carry  forward  today  was 
made  possible.  In  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  the  times,  the  chief  work  of  the  first  teach¬ 


ers  was  to  give  religious  comfort,  to  teach 
some  embossed  type  which  would  bring  the 
Bible  to  the  blind,  and  to  act  as  friendly  visi¬ 
tors  giving  “to  those  who  sat  in  darkness” 
neighborly  “cheer  and  sunshine”  which 
would  make  their  lot  more  bearable  “until 
such  time  when  they  should  be  called  home.” 

Ever  since  the  date  of  its  inception,  home 
teaching  has  been  a  form  of  social  work;  since 
it  indicates  that  a  fragment  of  society  has 
recognized  a  need  of  another  fragment  of 
itself  and  is,  through  recognition  of  its  obliga¬ 
tion,  endeavoring  to  do  something  about  it. 
Through  the  years,  as  work  for  the  blind  as 
a  whole  has  developed,  and  as  the  entire 
program  of  social  work  has  unfolded,  the 
work  of  the  visiting,  or  home,  teacher,  has 
grown  like  a  snowball.  Its  more  social  aspects 
have  deepened  and  widened  until  we  who 
are  engaged  in  it  today  are  nothing  if  we  are 
not  social  workers. 

It  is  now  almost  sixty  years  since  home 
teaching  was  begun  in  America;  and  we  are 
the  heirs  of  all  that  those  years  have  pro¬ 
duced.  What  is  our  job  in  the  light  of  our 
inheritance  and  our  obligation? 

Because  of  the  various  set-ups  in  our  dif¬ 
ferent  fields,  private  and  public,  “job”  may 
mean  many  different  things  to  each  of  us; 
but  it  seems  to  me  that,  despite  the  different 
policies  of  our  sponsoring  agencies,  our  pur¬ 
poses  are:  (i)  to  aid  in  the  prevention  of 
maladjustments — emotional  and  material — in 
the  newly  blinded;  (2)  to  seek  to  readjust 
the  blind  in  such  a  way  that  they  may  better 
be  able  to  live  happily  and  usefully  in  a  world 
made  for  seeing  people;  (3)  to  interpret  the 
blind  to  the  seeing  and  promote  those  good 
manners  and  courtesies  which  may  make  for 
easier  and  more  pleasant  intercourse  between 
the  blind  and  the  seeing. 

With  what  tools  do  we  take  up  our  re¬ 
sponsibilities  ? 

Most  of  us,  because  we  are  blind,  have 
already  faced  and  overcome  many  of  the 
problems  which  are  bewildering  the  pupil. 
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It  is  only  to  the  degree  that  we  are  able  and 
willing  to  use  the  experience  gained  through 
our  handicap  that  we  have  any  claim  of 
advantage  over  the  seeing  home  teacher  for 
the  blind.  We  who  have  bridged  the  chasm, 
should  hold  in  our  hands  the  builder’s  im¬ 
plements  ready  to  help  the  fellow-traveler 
who  comes  up  to  the  brink  and  calls  to  us. 

The  home  teacher  must  be  a  person  pos¬ 
sessed  of  strong  physical  health;  otherwise  she 
will  not  be  able  to  withstand  the  strain  placed 
upon  her  energy  and  powers  of  endurance. 
She  must  be  able  to  withstand  the  vagaries 
of  weather  and  the  fatigue  of  long  hours  and 
still  retain  within  herself  untapped  resources 
which  can  be  called  upon  when  needed  to 
produce  the  maximum  of  efficiency. 

The  home  teacher  must  be  emotionally 
well-balanced  as  to  her  own  problems  in  order 
that  she  may  the  more  clearly  see  and  under¬ 
stand  the  problems  of  the  pupil  in  their  true 
character. 

The  teacher  should  present  such  a  personal 
appearance  as  to  cleanliness,  neatness  of  dress, 
and  good  grooming  as  will  make  her  readily 
acceptable  in  any  group.  She,  of  all  people, 
can  least  afford  to  allow  herself  to  become 
careless  in  these  matters,  for  there  is  no  yard¬ 
stick  more  frequently  used  in  the  judging  of 
a  person’s  character  than  the  kind  of  personal 
appearance  one  makes. 

The  teacher  must  possess  a  genuine  liking 
for  people  and  a  wide  and  sympathetic  under¬ 
standing  of  how  best  to  get  on  with  them 
because  she  will,  for  long  hours,  be  of  neces¬ 
sity  in  the  company  of  a  guide  or  assistant, 
because  she  will  have  supervisors  as  well  as 
fellow-workers  on  the  staff  of  the  agency, 
because  she  will  be  constantly  in  touch  with 
the  general  public,  and  because  the  lives  of 
her  pupils  will  follow  no  single  pattern  but 
many  and  divergent  ones.  With  all,  she  must 
have  a  well-oiled  sense  of  humor.  There  can 
be  no  place  in  the  mind  of  the  successful 
home  teacher  for  racial,  religious,  political, 
economic,  or  social  prejudices. 


As  for  the  academic  requirements  for  the 
home  teacher,  one  cannot  be  too  rigid  since 
it  has  already  been  demonstrated  that  the 
satisfactory  completion  of  any  specific  cur¬ 
riculum  cannot,  of  itself,  produce  fool-proof 
guarantees  of  success  in  any  given  field  of 
social  work.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  to 
me,  that  as  time 'passes,  and  as  the  whole 
scope  of  the  home  teaching  field  expands,  an 
ever  increasing  demand  should  be  made  that 
the  home  teacher  for  the  blind  bring  to  her 
job  qualifications  as  high  as  those  required 
of  seeing  workers  in  other  and  allied  branches 
of  social  work.  Regardless  of  what  may  or 
may  not  have  been  the  qualifications  of  any 
particular  individual  upon  entering  the  field 
of  home  teaching,  she  should  require  herself 
to  keep  up  with  the  most  advanced  practices, 
not  only  in  her  chosen  field,  but  in  work  for 
the  blind  as  a  whole,  with  what  is  being  done 
with  and  for  other  handicapped  groups,  and 
especially  with  recent  trends  in  modern  social 
work. 

If  the  home  teacher  is  to  function  ade¬ 
quately,  she  must  understand  the  principles 
involved  in  the  practice  of  case  work;  how 
otherwise  can  she  hope  to  co-operate  with 
other  social  workers  for  the  ultimate  advan¬ 
tage  of  those  she  has  been  especially  ap¬ 
pointed  to  serve?  Home  teaching  is  a  branch 
of  social  work,  not  the  whole  field.  The 
wise  home  teacher  will  make  use  of  the 
welfare  resources  in  her  territory  instead  of 
attempting  to  solve  personally  every  problem 
that  is  presented  to  her.  She  will  understand 
her  own  limitations  and  will  realize  that  she 
is  a  specialist,  perhaps  no  better  qualified  to 
do  the  work  of  the  general  case  worker  than 
is  that  individual  to  successfully  turn  her¬ 
self  into  a  home  teacher  by  some  trick  of 
magic.  The  teacher’s  function,  when  there  are 
other  resources  available  to  her,  is  that  of 
referring  the  pupil  in  need  to  the  division 
responsible  for  the  services  required. 

The  home  teacher  should  have  a  working 
knowledge  of  eye  diagnoses  and  prognoses 
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together  with  the  doctor’s  recommendations 
for  treatment,  for  it  sometimes  happens  that 
there  is  no  active  medical  social  worker  to  do 
the  follow-up  work.  By  this,  I  do  not  mean 
that  the  home  teacher  is  qualified  to  take  the 
place  of  a  medical  social  worker.  Quite  the 
contrary  is  true;  but  she  can  be  helpful  if 
she  is  informed  and  acts  intelligendy.  Often 
she  may  find  that  she  must  help  carry  on  this 
most  important  work;  and  she  should  there¬ 
fore  seek  to  acquire  all  information  possible. 

The  teacher,  too,  must  be  acquainted  with 
the  relief  set-up  in  her  district;  she  must  be 
able  to  tell  her  pupils  where  to  go  for  as¬ 
sistance;  and,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  she 
must  be  able  to  interpret  practices  of  relief¬ 
giving  agencies  to  her  pupils  as  well  as  to  the 
public  at  large. 

Because  the  teacher  is  far  too  busy  with  her 
necessary  program  of  home  teaching  to  do 
anything  that  can  be  successfully  carried  on 
by  some  one  else,  she  should  be  able  to  organ¬ 
ize  and  supervise  an  active  corps  of  volunteers 
who,  under  her  guidance,  will  take  over  that 
part  of  her  job  which  is  known  as  simple 
“friendly  visiting.”  If  she  is  careful  in  the 
selection  of  these  volunteers,  and  in  the  as¬ 
signing  of  those  persons  for  them  to  visit,  and 
if  she  is  able  to  give  the  training  and  supervi¬ 
sion,  they  may  become  a  source  of  great  help 
to  her  and  a  comfort  to  the  blind  in  their 
homes. 

In  her  work  with  and  for  the  blind,  the 
home  teacher  has  a  tool  not  usually  permitted 
the  regular  case  worker.  She  is  a  teacher. 
As  such,  with  discretion,  she  may  employ 
educational  principles  of  suggestion  and 
motivation  not  allowed  the  case  worker. 
And  what  may  she  teach?  Anything  that 
may  help  her  reach  her  goal  of  being  of 
practical  service  to  the  blind:  braille.  Moon 
type,  the  use  of  the  script  board,  typewriting, 
the  manual  alphabet  for  the  deaf  blind,  the 
best  use  to  be  made  of  the  Talking  Book  ma¬ 
chine,  how  to  walk  with  a  guide,  how  to  find 
the  way  about  one’s  home,  how  to  perform 


personal  and  household  tasks,  how  to  use  the 
hands  for  various  skills — cleaning,  washing, 
ironing,  sewing,  mending,  crocheting,  knit¬ 
ting,  cooking — ^as  well  as  planning  menus, 
recipes,  budgets,  and  general  shopping  and 
marketing.  It  may  be  as  simple  a  thing  as  the 
accepted  manner  of  holding  a  cigarette,  or 
demonstrating  to  some  young  thing  that, 
though  blind,  she  can  learn  to  put  on  her 
own  make-up.  There  are  perhaps  scores  of 
other  things  which  the  home  teacher  brings 
to  her  pupils  in  their  proper  time.  Therein 
lies  the  case  work  in  home  teaching.  Nothing 
must  be  taught  or  given  until  the  way  for 
its  acceptance  has  been  prepared.  Sometimes, 
in  our  eagerness  to  do  something,  we  do  the 
wrong  thing.  Once  a  pupil  of  mine  told  me 
that  she  wanted  to  find  a  nice  fellow  who 
would  marry  her  and  be  good  to  her.  We 
gave  her  a  Talking  Book  machine.  It  was 
back  in  our  office  before  a  week  was  out. 

Where  the  set-up  will  permit  of  it,  not  the 
least  important  of  the  home  teacher’s  tasks  is 
so  to  train  certain  of  her  pupils  that  they  may 
the  more  profitably  take  a  place  in  a  sheltered 
workshop  for  the  blind. 

The  teacher  must  be  familiar  with  library 
services  for  the  blind,  with  braille  books  and 
Talking  Books,  with  free  magazines. 

But  why  tell  you  more?  You  who  are  work¬ 
ing  in  this  field  know  that  the  home  teacher 
may  do  anything,  teach  anything  that  will 
enable  her  to  accomplish  her  three-fold  pur¬ 
pose  of  preventing  maladjustments,  readjust¬ 
ing,  and  interpreting.  In  her  role  as  teacher, 
she  is  at  various  times,  besides  a  social  worker 
and  teacher,  a  friend,  an  adviser,  a  father 
confessor.  She  probably  knows  her  pupils 
better  than  anyone  else  in  the  world  knows 
them.  She  is  constantly  striving  to  make  her 
services  fit  the  needs.  Karl  de  Schweinitz  has 
said,  “Case  work  is  the  art  of  helping  people 
out  of  trouble.”  Who  among  us  does  not 
practice  it;  and  who,  other  than  the  trained 
home  teacher  is  better  qualified  to  work  with 
the  adult  blind  in  their  homes? 


VOLUNTEER  SERVICE  FOR  THE  BLIND‘ 


By  Mary  I.  Curran 


When  our  committee  asked  me  to  prepare 
and  present  a  paper  on  this  subject,  I  accepted 
with  some  qualms,  hoping  I  should  be  able 
to  do  justice  to  a  tc^ic  of  such  vast  scope. 
And  I  am  frank  to  confess  that  subsequent 
correspondence  and  research  have  strength¬ 
ened  my  conviction  of  the  enormity  of  the 
task  I  was  to  undertake.  One  fact  I  soon  real¬ 
ized,  however,  was  that,  despite  the  troubled 
condition  of  almost  the  entire  world  at  this 
time,  in  our  own  country,  at  least,  there  is 
still  a  good  deal  of  the  milk  of  human  kind¬ 
ness,  intelligent  understanding,  and  a  sincere 
desire  to  make  life  happier  and  more  worth 
the  living  for  the  millions  of  under-privileged 
and  less  fortunate  members  of  society.  I  am 
convinced,  too,  that,  so  far  as  the  blind  are 
concerned,  this  attitude  of  constructive  help¬ 
fulness  is  quite  general  throughout  the 
United  States,  due  in  large  measure  to  the 
educational  programs  conducted  by  our  na¬ 
tional  and  state  organizations  for  the  blind. 

But  this  volunteer  service  in  behalf  of  our 
cause  is  not  new.  Were  not  those  men  and 
women  who,  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago, 
conceived  the  idea  of  educating  blind  chil¬ 
dren  and  were  responsible  for  the  opening  of 
schools  for  the  blind  at  Boston,  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  volunteer  pioneers  of  the 
highest  order,  embarking  upon  a  new  and 
humane  venture?  It  was  right  and  logical 
that  the  work  for  the  blind  should  have  be¬ 
gun  with  the  education  of  blind  children, 
thereby  laying  a  foundation  for  that  equally 
impiortant  and  much  larger  task  of  caring 
for  the  adult  blind.  How  firmly  that  early 
foundation  was  laid,  and  how  well  many  of 
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our  blind  men  and  women  have  justified  the 
faith  in  their  cause  which  those  early  friends 
of  the  blind  held  as  a  sacred  trust,  is  well 
known  to  all  of  us  and  needs  no  further 
elaboration  from  me;  except  to  reiterate  that 
this  phase  of  our  work,  in  common  with 
practically  every  other,  owes  its  inception  to 
some  small  group  of  far-sighted,  clear-think¬ 
ing  people,  who  were  confident  that,  given 
the  chance,  we  could  make  good,  and  who 
left  no  stone  unturned  to  give  us  that  chance. 

And  so  it  was  nearly  seventy  years  after  the 
opening  of  the  three  pioneer  schools  for  the 
blind  that  we  find  our  volunteer  workers 
organizing  themselves  to  champion  the  cause 
of  the  adult  blind.  For  instance,  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  century,  the  Massachusetts  As¬ 
sociation  for  Promoting  the  Interests  of  the 
Adult  Blind  was  established,  and  many  and 
varied  have  been  the  projects  which  it  has 
undertaken  with  outstanding  success,  which 
we  will  discuss  later  in  detail.  Simultaneously, 
other  groups  in  other  states  were  organizing 
to  assist  their  local  blind  people,  as  well  as 
smaller  groups  serving  the  blind  of  their 
cities.  A  great  impetus  was  given  the  work 
after  this  country  entered  the  World  War.  It 
was  feared  that  many  of  the  American  sol¬ 
diers  would  be  blinded,  and  with  the  idea  in 
mind  of  helping  them,  many  patriotic  groups 
interested  themselves  in  the  cause  of  the 
civilian  blind,  learning  braille  and  familiar¬ 
izing  themselves  with  conditions,  so  that  they 
might  not  be  found  lacking  in  knowledge  of 
the  needs  of  the  blind  when  the  boys  re¬ 
turned  from  war.  Fortunately,  as  we  know, 
the  number  of  those  blinded  as  a  result  of 
the  war  was  small;  but  the  seeds  of  kindness 
have  flourished  and  borne  fruit  to  a  degree 
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far  exceeding  even  the  most  (^timistic  ex¬ 
pectations. 

Research  has  shown  me  that  some  form  of 
volunteer  service  is  carried  on  in  every  state 
represented  in  this  Oanference.  The  volunteer 
worker  can  never  take  the  place  of  the  home 
teacher,  especially  where  the  newly  blinded 
adult  is  concerned;  for  the  kinship  of  blind¬ 
ness,  when  he  recognizes  it  for  the  first  time 
in  the  home  teacher,  often  does  more  to 
stimulate  his  interest  and  curiosity  and  the 
will  to  go  on  than  any  other  factor.  However, 
after  the  home  teacher  has  once  imbued  her 
pupil  with  the  courage  and  ambition  to 
achieve,  there  is  almost  no  limit  to  the 
amount  of  good  the  right  type  of  volunteer 
may  do,  to  bring  back  that  sense  of  normalcy 
and  balance  so  nearly  destroyed  by  the  loss 
of  sight. 

Before  discussing  the  different  volunteer 
groups  and  the  services  they  are  so  splen¬ 
didly  rendering  throughout  this  section  of 
the  country,  let  us  consider  first  those  qual¬ 
ities  most  essential  to  a  good  volunteer 
worker,  for  after  all,  it  is  the  individual 
workers  who  make  up  the  organizations.  As 
practically  all  of  our  work,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  that  done  by  the  Lions  Clubs  and  our 
church  guilds,  is  carried  on  by  women,  fol¬ 
lowing  that  old  precept  laid  down  by  our 
elders,  we  shall  consider  “Ladies  before  Gen¬ 
tlemen.” 

Mrs.  Smith  thinks  she  would  like  to  join 
a  society,  a  local  group,  to  help  the  blind.  Just 
what  motivates  this  desire  ?  Is  it  because  Mrs. 
Brown  and  Mrs.  Jones  and  several  other 
ladies  of  her  bridge  club  are  members,  and 
because  their  names  frequently  appear  upon 
the  society  page  of  the  local  paper  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  work  for  the  blind,  where 
Mrs.  Smith  would  very  much  like  to  see  her 
name?  Or,  is  this  desire  born  of  a  higher 
motive — a  genuine  interest  and  determina¬ 
tion  to  help  the  blind  of  her  community  in 
any  and  every  way,  with  no  thought  of  re¬ 
ward  other  than  the  love  and  gratitude  of 


those  whose  lot  in  life  she  is  endeavoring  to 
better?  To  the  credit  and  intelligence  of  our 
American  women,  especially  those  with  hours 
of  leisure  who  make  up  the  greater  part  <rf 
our  volunteer  associations,  let  me  state  that 
only  individuals  with  the  highest  ideals  and 
motives  could  have  accomplished  for  our 
blind  what  these  volunteer  groups  have  done. 
If,  at  the  outset  there  have  been  some  whose 
chief  reason  for  interesting  themselves  in  our 
cause  was  one  of  self-aggrandizement,  either 
their  outlook  has  been  changed  by  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  those  with  whom  they  have  worked 
and  the  lofty  purpose  of  the  work  itself,  or 
they  have  realized  their  own  ineptitude  and 
limitations  in  the  work  and  have  withdrawn 
from  it  gracefully. 

Now  what  do  we  look  for  in  a  good  volun¬ 
teer  worker?  She  must  be  genuinely  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  work  for  its  own  sake.  She  must 
think  of  the  blind  people  she  is  trying  to  help, 
not  as  a  class,  but  as  individuals,  each  hav¬ 
ing  his  or  her  own  particular  problem  to 
solve.  She  must  be  sympathetic,  without  let¬ 
ting  her  sympathy  get  the  best  of  her.  She 
must  be  tactful,  cheerful,  informal  though 
dignified;  and  a  good  worker  will  not  only 
win  the  love  and  confidence  of  the  blind 
member  of  a  family,  but  will  endear  herself 
to  the  entire  family.  We  have  all  known  of 
cases  where  this  has  happened,  and  where 
the  sighted  members  of  a  family  of  a  blind 
person  have  benefited  as  they  never  would 
have,  but  for  a  volunteer  worker  for  the 
blind. 

All  groups  working  in  the  cause  of  the 
blind  should  work  in  close  co-operation  with 
their  state  organizations,  and  should  be  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  work  done  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.  The  local  home 
teacher  or  field  worker  should  work  with 
them,  for  those  of  us  who  have  local  asso¬ 
ciations  in  our  communities,  know  how  much 
they  can  do  to  supplement  our  work  with 
some  of  the  things  which  we  cannot  do,  some 
for  lack  of  time  and  some  for  lack  of  funds. 
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Wc  will  always  find  such  group>s  open  to 
suggestions,  and  whether  or  not  an  associa¬ 
tion  fills  the  needs  of  its  particular  commu¬ 
nity  depends  largely  upon  the  way  the  needs 
of  that  community  are  presented  to  it  by  the 
state  worker  or  home  teacher.  So  mpeh  for 
our  local  associations,  made  up  almost  en¬ 
tirely  of  the  highest  type  of  unselfish  Ameri¬ 
can  womanhood. 

It  was  indeed  a  fortunate  decision  for  the 
work  for  the  blind,  when,  more  than  fifteen 
years  ago.  Lions  International  chose  to  cham¬ 
pion  our  cause.  We  all  know  what  fine  work 
it  has  done  all  these  years.  Then,  too,  I  like 
the  idea  of  these  100  per  cent  American  gen¬ 
tlemen  giving  themselves  so  whole-heartedly 
to  our  work;  giving  a  zest  and  making  it 
seem  so  worthwhile.  I  am  always  glad  when 
I  hear  of  a  city  or  state  where  the  Lions  Clubs 
are  active,  for  I  know  that  the  blind  in  these 
communities  are  well  looked  after. 

More  recently  our  churches  have  rallied  to 
our  assistance  with  groups  of  volunteer 
workers,  as  evidenced  by  Jewish  Guilds, 
Friendly  Circles  sponsored  by  different  Prot¬ 
estant  denominations,  and  Catholic  Guilds 
for  the  Blind  in  the  Boston,  Hartford,  and 
Buffalo  dioceses.  These  church  groups,  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  ministering  to  the  material  needs  of 
our  people,  can  do  much  to  uplift  their  spir¬ 
itual  condition.  Our  blind  people  have  much 
time  for  introspection — sometimes  far  too 
much,  when  that  introspection  is  warped  or 
misguided;  and  these  groups  have  done  a 
splendid  work  in  stabilizing  the  lives  of  those 
who  sat  in  spiritual  as  well  as  physical  dark¬ 
ness. 

Now  that  we  have  lined  up  our  volunteer 
workers,  let  us  ask,  “What  have  they  done  to 
justify  their  existence,  and  what  are  they  do¬ 
ing  now,  and  where?”  Mr.  MacEnnis  Moore, 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
who  is  familiar  with  this  type  of  work  and 
who  is  to  lead  the  discussion  of  this  subject, 
will  tell  you  of  the  work  that  is  being  done 
in  New  York  State  and  perhaps  one  or  two 


other  sections  that  I  have  been  unable  to  con¬ 
tact.  I  shall  try  to  give  you  an  idea  of  some 
of  the  work  that  is  carried  on  in  New  Eng¬ 
land. 

In  Massachusetts  at  the  present  time,  we 
have  between  twenty-five  and  thirty  associa¬ 
tions,  clubs,  and  circles  doing  volunteer  work. 
The  oldest  one  in  point  of  service  and  the 
one  that  has  achieved  the  most  outstanding 
successes  is,  as  I  have  mentioned  earlier,  the 
Massachusetts  Association  for  Promoting  the 
Interests  of  the  Adult  Blind,  which  was 
founded  by  a  group  of  Bostonians  in  1903. 
There  is  no  line  of  work  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  blind  that  this  group  has  not 
pioneered  in:  Employment,  recreation,  finan¬ 
cial  help  in  the  form  of  gifts  and  loans,  leg¬ 
islation  concerning  prevention  of  blindness, 
and  finally  the  legislation  that  resulted  in  the 
establishment  of  the  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  now  known  as  the  Massachusetts 
Division  of  the  Blind.  As  an  employment  ex¬ 
periment,  the  Woolson  House  Industries 
were  started,  where  a  few  blind  women  were 
employed  sewing,  weaving,  and  caning 
chairs.  The  Massachusetts  Association  op¬ 
erated  this  shop  until  it  was  taken  over  by 
the  state  organization.  A  later  employment 
venture  has  been  the  Experiment  School  in 
Boston,  which  the  association  still  operates. 
The  Woolson  House  is  given  over  to  vaca¬ 
tion  purposes  during  the  month  of  July  or 
August,  and  many  women  come  from  all 
parts  of  the  state  to  enjoy  a  pleasant  week 
there.  The  Rogers  House  in  South  Boston, 
founded  in  1916,  serves  as  a  social  center  the 
year  round,  as  well  as  a  vacation  house  for 
men  from  all  parts  of  the  state  for  six  months 
of  the  year.  The  Loan  and  Aid  Committee 
of  this  association  makes  gifts  and  loans 
amounting  to  between  I5000  and  $6000  an¬ 
nually,  and  it  costs  the  association  about  $ao,- 
000  to  care  for  all  its  activities. 

Another  volunteer  group  was  a  committee 
of  Worcester  people,  who  banded  together  to 
equip  and  maintain  a  home  for  blind  women. 
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founded  by  a  former  Perkins  pupil,  Miss 
Jenny  Partridge,  this  home  being  known  as 
the  Jenny  Partridge  Memorial  Home  for  the 
Blind.  This  home  accommodates  thirteen  or 
fourteen  blind  women,  and  the  care  and 
kindness  shown  these  people,  many  of  them 
in  their  declining  years,  is  something,  the 
very  thought  of  which  would  warm  your 
heart.  Two  other  cities  in  Massachusetts 
where  volunteer  work  has  been  carried  on 
for  more  than  thirty  years  are  Springfield 
and  New  Bedford.  In  both  instances,  the 
interest  in  our  work  was  stimulated  by  two 
illustrious  citizens,  home  teachers  both  of 
them,  namely.  Miss  Mary  Grieve  of  New 
Bedford  and  Mr.  Edward  Schuerer  of  Spring- 
field.  Both  were  members  of  civic  groups, 
and  not  only  by  word  of  mouth  but  also  by 
example  and  actions  they  brought  home  to 
the  members  of  their  clubs  the  worthwhile¬ 
ness  of  improving  the  condition  of  the  blind 
of  their  cities.  These  groups,  together  with 
similar  ones  in  other  cities,  sponsor  reading 
circles,  sewing  circles,  and  social  gatherings, 
some  meeting  every  week,  some  every  two 
weeks,  and  some  once  a  month.  Each  group 
has  its  Christmas  party  and  its  summer  pic¬ 
nic.  The  number  and  efficiency  of  these 
groups  is  being  increased  all  the  time. 

In  Worcester,  my  home  city,  we  have  a 
very  efficient  association  which  does  much  to 
help  the  blind  of  our  entire  county,  sponsor¬ 
ing  a  weekly  sewing-circle,  periodic  sales 
throughout  the  county,  and  giving  vacations 
in  the  country  to  those  in  need.  Our  group  is 
much  interested  in  the  work  of  the  National 
Braille  Press,  and  in  common  with  many 
others,  has  been  very  generous  towards  this 
enterprise.  Other  cities  having  volunteer  serv¬ 
ice  include  Fall  River,  Lowell,  Lawrence, 
Haverhill,  Melrose,  Attleboro,  Cambridge, 
and  Taunton,  At  the  time  of  our  annual 
spring  sale  in  Boston,  and  on  one  or  two  oc¬ 
casions  when  we  have  held  sales  in  Worces¬ 
ter,  volunteer  groups  have  come  in  and  have 
practically  taken  over  the  salesroom,  a  dif¬ 


ferent  group  serving  each  day,  and  by  this 
means,  bigger  and  better  sales  have  resulted. 

Lions  Clubs  in  many  cities  are  doing  a 
splendid  work.  Camp  Allen  being  one  sam¬ 
ple  of  their  diligent  and  thorough  service.  I 
am  sure  you  all  recall  the  splendid  talks 
given  this  conference  two  years  ago  when  we 
met  at  Perkins  Institution,  by  a  member  of 
the  Boston  Lions  Club  and  by  Father  Con¬ 
nolly  of  the  Catholic  Guild  for  the  Blind.  The 
work  of  both  these  agencies  is  expanding 
steadily,  to  care  for  more  and  more  blind  peo¬ 
ple  in  more  and  more  ways.  One  very  pleas¬ 
ant  aspect  of  this  expanding  service  is  that  it 
now,  much  more  than  formerly,  includes  our 
blind  men;  for  I  sometimes  feel  that  they  are 
left  out  of  things  which  is  doubly  hard  for 
them  who  formerly  led  such  active  and  use¬ 
ful  lives. 

In  Rhode  Island,  the  Lions  Clubs  and  the 
wives  of  the  Lions  do  an  immeasurable 
amount  of  good  such  as  supplying  medical 
care,  glasses,  artificial  eyes,  vacations  when 
needed,  assisting  in  education,  helping  with 
sales,  both  in  the  finishing  and  selling  of  the 
articles,  and  doing  the  thousand  little  things 
the  paid  worker  would  do,  if  she  only  had  the 
time,  and  sometimes  the  money. 

This  paper  would  not  be  complete  with¬ 
out  mentioning  those  volunteer  transcribers 
for  the  Red  Cross,  who,  by  brailling  patterns, 
recipes,  religious  books  of  all  creeds,  and 
many  other  splendid  books  for  individual  and 
general  use,  bring  so  much  happiness  into  so 
many  lives. 

We  all  know  how  Mr.  Holmes  has  spon¬ 
sored  the  Friendship  Leagues,  and  I  think  I 
express  the  sentiments  of  all  present,  when  I 
say  that  if  Mr.  Holmes  sponsors  or  endorses 
them,  that  is  ample  proof  for  me  that  they 
are  worth  encouraging. 

In  the  foregoing,  I  have  tried  to  show  you 
the  variety  of  ways  in  which  the  good  people 
of  this  section  of  our  country  are  rallying  to 
the  help  of  the  blind.  There  is  still  much  to 
be  done — room  for  many  more  reading,  sew¬ 
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ing,  and  friendly  circles;  much  still  to  be  throughout  the  nation,  increasing  in  scope 
accomplished  by  our  Friendship  Leagues.  But  and  quality  of  service  rendered,  to  the  ulti- 
the  untiring  energy  and  enthusiasm  of  those  mate  end  that  the  blind  people  of  this  coun- 
already  enlisted  in  the  service  of  our  cause,  try,  regardless  of  race,  color,  or  creed,  may 
are  a  guarantee  that  this  work  will  spread  live  fuller,  more  useful,  and  happier  lives. 


DISCUSSION 
By  MacEnnis  Moore 


Among  the  stimulating  statements  made 
by  Miss  Curran  in  her  paper,  I  particularly 
want  to  remind  you  of  this  one: 

The  volunteer  worker  can  never  take  the  place 
of  the  home  teacher,  especially  where  the  newly- 
blinded  adult  is  concerned.  The  kinship  of 
blindness,  when  recognized  for  the  first  time  in 
the  home  teacher,  often  does  more  to  stimulate 
his  interest  and  curiosity  and  the  will  to  go  on, 
than  any  other  factor.  However,  after  the  home 
teacher  has  once  imbued  her  pupils  with  the 
courage  and  ambition  to  achieve,  there  is  al¬ 
most  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  good  the  right 
type  of  volunteer  may  do  to  bring  back  that 
sense  of  normalcy  and  balance  so  nearly  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  loss  of  sight. 

There  are  always  at  least  three  sides  to  the 
problem  of  volunteer  service:  the  needs  of 
those  blind  persons  who  are  to  be  helped; 
the  qualifications  of  the  volunteers  them¬ 
selves;  and  the  agency  in  a  position  to  work 
with  volunteers,  so  that  their  service  will  be 
constructive.  A  word  will  be  said  on  each  of 
these  aspects. 

The  blind,  like  all  other  people,  are  indi¬ 
viduals.  Their  blindness  does  not  make  them 
alike.  Degrees  of  independence  and  depend¬ 
ence  vary  greatly  in  the  blind  as  in  the  seeing. 
Just  because  a  person  is  blind,  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  he  needs  or  wants  as¬ 
sistance  -  from  an  agency  or  an  individual. 
Furthermore,  most  blind  people  are  a  part  of 
a  family.  Therefore,  the  problem  occasioned 
by  their  blindness  does  not  exist  in  a  vacuum. 
Any  service  by  an  agency  or  by  volunteers 


must  be  related  to  the  total  situation  in  a 
given  family.  Volunteers  should  always  real¬ 
ize  that  they  are  not  the  first  who  may  have 
become  interested  in  any  given  blind  person. 
What  has  gone  before  is  of  prime  importance 
and  usually  this  is  known  to  the  agency  in 
touch  with  the  blind  person. 

To  be  a  successful  volunteer  involves  more 
than  “good  intentions,”  and  more  than 
merely  money.  Any  group  or  individual  that 
merely  signs  a  check,  tends  to  lose  interest  in 
the  service  itself.  Paying  for  a  specific  service 
for  a  specific  blind  person  may  be  quite  dif¬ 
ferent,  and  may  often  be  combined  effectively 
with  volunteer  work. 

Volunteers  owe  it  to  the  blind,  as  well  as 
to  the  agencies  with  which  they  work,  to  be 
reliable,  regular,  and  prompt.  Keen  disap¬ 
pointments  to  the  blind  have  resulted  from  a 
“last-minute”  cancellation  of  an  engagement 
by  a  seeing  person.  Any  confidences  the  blind 
may  give  must  be  respected.  Volunteers  work¬ 
ing  with  agencies  become  a  part  of  these 
agencies  and  must  be  willing  to  accept  direc¬ 
tion  and  to  conform  to  the  accepted  standards 
and  ethics  of  work  for  the  blind. 

Before  an  agency  accepts  volunteers,  it 
should  know  that  it  can  give  them  work  to 
do  which  is  worth  doing.  Many  volunteers 
have  been  lost  to  various  fields  of  social  work 
by  their  having  been  reduced  to  mere 
“flunkies.”  While  it  is  true  that  not  all  vol¬ 
unteers  can  do  all  things,  yet  it  is  also  true 
that  most  of  them  recognize  their  own  limita- 
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tions  and  know  that  they  cannot  expect  to  do 
the  same  things  as  are  required  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  staff.  Interviews  before  a  volunteer 
begins  work,  followed  by  competent  super¬ 
vision  on  the  part  of  the  agency,  will  save  a 
great  deal  of  misunderstanding.  Volunteers 
are  individuals,  too.  Therefore  they  enter 
work  for  the  blind  with  varying  capabilities. 
Agencies  should  be  prepared  to  reward  com¬ 
petent  volunteer  service  with  more  responsi¬ 
bility — if  that  is  what  the  volunteer  wants. 

Home  teachers  can  have  a  real  influence 
with  volunteers  in  helping  to  direct  their 
energies.  Too  often  we  find  that  the  first 
thing  volunteers  want  to  do  is  bring  groups 
of  blind  people  together  and  give  them  a 
party.  Blindness,  alone,  is  seldom  a  basis  for 


social  contacts.  While  it  takes  more  time  and 
imagination,  it  certainly  means  a  great  deal 
more  to  individual  people  if  volunteers  help 
to  make  it  possible  for  them  to  do  the  things 
they  would  like  to  do  (going  to  church,  go¬ 
ing  to  club  meetings,  going  to  lodge,  etc.) 
rather  than  limiting  social  contacts  to  groups 
of  blind  people. 

Herding  a  group  of  blind  people  to  a  con¬ 
cert  is  another  favorite  pastime  of  some  peo¬ 
ple.  How  much  better  it  would  be — and  again 
the  home  teachers  can  help — if  people  had 
the  imagination,  thoughtfulness,  and  com¬ 
mon  sense,  to  make  the  price  of  two  tickets 
available  to  individual  blind  people  so  they 
can  buy  tickets  and  go  sit  where  and  with 
whom  they  like. 
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JEWISH  BRAILLE  REVIEW  SHORT  3.  Stories  should  contain  not  less  than  fif- 
STORY  COMPETITION  teen  hundred  words  or  more  than 


As  part  of  its  tenth  anniversary  celebration, 
the  Jewish  Braille  Retnew  will  hold  a  short 
story  competition  for  the  adult  blind  of  the 
United  States,  South  America,  and  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Empire. 

Separate  awards  of  twenty-five  dollars,  fif¬ 
teen  dollars,  and  ten  dollars  will  be  given  to 
the  authors  in  each  of  these  areas  who,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  judges,  submit  stories  of  the 
highest  merit. 

In  addition  to  the  cash  prizes,  a  gold  medal 
to  be  known  as  J.  B.  R.  Helen  Keller  Medal 
for  Literary  Excellence  will  be  awarded  to 
the  author  of  one  of  the  three  first  prize 
stories  considered  by  the  judges  to  be  of  out¬ 
standing  merit. 

Readers  of  the  Jewish  Braille  Review  who 
live  in  other  parts  of  the  world  than  the  desig¬ 
nated  contest  areas  above  named,  will,  for 
purposes  of  the  competition  be  classified  as  if 
they  were  citizens  of  the  British  Empire. 

The  first  prize  story  from  each  competitive 
region  will  be  translated  into  English  and 
Spanish  for  possible  publication  in  the  United 
States  and  South  America. 

Efforts  will  be  made  on  behalf  of  the  prize¬ 
winners  to  sell  their  stories  to  letter-press 
periodicals. 

The  announcement  of  the  final  awards  will 
be  made  in  the  August  issue  of  the  Jewish 
Braille  Review;  thereafter,  in  the  leading 
braille  magazines  as  well  as  in  the  general 
press. 

Rules  of  the  competition  are  as  follows: 

1.  All  stories  from  the  United  States  and 
South  America  must  be  received  by  the 
editor  of  the  Jewish  Braille  Review  on 
or  before  May  i,  1941. 

2.  Manuscripts  from  the  British  Empire 
and  other  |)arts  of  the  world  must  be  in 
the  hands  of  the  editor  on  or  before 
June  I,  1941. 


twenty-five  hundred  words. 

4.  Manuscripts  must  be  typewritten  on  one 
side  of  the  paper  only. 

5.  Manuscripts  must  be  signed  by  pen  name 
only. 

6.  A  sealed  envelope  containing  the  full 
name  and  address  as  well  as  the  corre¬ 
sponding  pen  name  must  be  enclosed 
with  each  manuscript. 

7.  Each  manuscript  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  statement,  signed  by  an  executive 
of  a  welfare  organization  for  the  blind, 
or  clergyman  of  the  community  where 
the  contestant  resides,  certifying  that 
name  given  in  the  sealed  envelope  is 
that  of  the  author  of  the  manuscript 
submitted;  also  that  the  author  is  blind. 

8.  Competitors  are  advised  to  keep  carbon 
copies  of  their  stories  as  none  can  be  re¬ 
turned  by  the  Jewish  Braille  Review. 

9.  The  decision  of  the  judges,  must,  of 
course,  be  accepted  as  final. 

10.  All  manuscripts  for  the  competition 
must  be  addressed  as  follows:  J.  B.  R. 
Tenth  Anniversary,  P.  O.  Box  36,  Morris 
Heights  Station,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

Clovernook  Home  for  the  Blind  is  now 
printing  The  American  Legion  in  braille. 
The  braille  magazine,  which  started  with  the 
October  issue,  is  a  complete  copy  of  the  ink- 
print  issue  with  the  exception  of  advertise¬ 
ments.  Information  about  this  publication, 
which  is  approximately  the  size  of  Reader’s 
Digest,  can  be  obtained  by  writing  to  Clover- 
nook  Home  for  the  Blind,  Mt.  Healthy,  Ohio. 

Inkprint  copies  of  the  1940  Address  Guide¬ 
book  Jor  the  Blind  are  now  available  from 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind, 
1839  Frankfort  Avenue,  Louisville,  Kentucky. 
They  are  priced  at  20  cents  per  copy. 
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THE  UNKNOWN  FUTURE 

We  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  are  facing 
an  unknown  future  as  an  inevitable  con¬ 
sequence  of  events  in  the  rest  of  the  world. 
It  is  important  that  social  workers  in  public 
and  private  enterprises  should  face  their  pres¬ 
ent  responsibilities  and  their  future  obliga¬ 
tions  with  clear  minds  and  resolute  convic¬ 
tions.  The  public  welfare  departments  and 
the  private  charitable  organizations  will  be 
called  upon  as  never  before  to  help  case  the 
shocks  which  human  beings  will  suffer,  either 
by  reason  of  carnage  and  destruction  or  by 
reason  of  the  fear  of  these  things,  or  because 
of  the  changes  which  this  destruction  will 
bring  about. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  four  propositions 
which  I  think  will  help  the  social  worker  to 
sec  his  way  a  little  clearer  in  a  world  which 
is  full  of  chaos  and  divided  counsels. 

First:  A  social  worker  should  clearly  under¬ 
stand  that  the  basic  issue  which  faces  every 
human  being  on  the  globe  is  whether  or  not 
individual  liberty  shall  be  destroyed,  cither 
for  many  generations  or  for  all  time. 

Second:  A  social  worker  must  be  prepared 
for  severe  trials  ahead  in  defense  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  individual  liberty,  and  he  must  help 
to  prepare  the  people  that  he  serves  and  the 


community  in  which  he  works  for  these  trials. 

With  stupendous  tasks  government,  in¬ 
dustry,  and  social  work  organizations  must 
organize  themselves  so  as  to  maintain  the 
highest  standard  of  efficiency  that  is  humanly 
possible. 

Third:  The  civilian  population  is  bearing 
the  brunt  of  destruction  in  the  war  abroad, 
not  the  armed  forces.  So,  my  third  point  has 
to  do  with  the  strengthening  of  our  democracy 
at  home  and  the  maintenance  of  our  social 
welfare  program.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
social  welfare  gains  that  we  have  achieved, 
particularly  during  the  last  decade,  should  not 
be  maintained  and  strengthened.  Surely,  it 
would  be  the  greatest  tragedy  of  all  if  Amer¬ 
ica  should,  in  the  midst  of  her  preparations 
to  defend  her  way  of  life,  seriously  weaken  or 
destroy  the  thing  she  prepares  to  defend. 

Fourth:  The  social  worker,  along  with  all 
thoughtful  citizens,  must  think  about  and 
plan  for  the  kind  of  economic  and  govern¬ 
mental  organization  which  must  be  estab¬ 
lished  when  the  war  is  over.  The  problem 
is  to  protect  the  masses  of  people  without 
destroying  the  liberty  of  the  individual  per¬ 
son.  No  greater  challenge  ever  faced  a 
democratic  people. — William  Hodson  in 
Better  Times,  November  29,  1940. 


HOME  TEACHERS’ 
PROCEEDINGS 

This  issue  begins  publication  of  the  papers 
presented  at  the  Eastern  Conference  of  Home 
Teachers,  which  held  its  biennial  convention 
September  1940.  The  remainder  of  the  papers 
presented  at  this  conference  will  appear  in  the 
April  issue  of  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind. 

Some  of  these  conference  papers  have  al¬ 
ready  been  published  in  braille  in  The  Home 
Teacher,  and  will,  therefore,  be  omitted  from 
the  braille  edition  of  the  Outloo\. 

The  Eastern  Conference  of  Home  Teachers 
plans  to  issue  a  separate  edition  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  its  conference  in  the  spring. 


FOUNDATION  ACTIVITIES 

News  notes  of  the  current  activities  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


FOUNDATION  FIELD  SERVICE 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Welfare  of  Maine,  the  Founda¬ 
tion  and  the  National  Society  for  the  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Blindness  has  been  engaged  in  a 
study  of  blindness  in  Maine. 

Field  service  has  also  been  given  in  recent 
months  by  the  members  of  the  Foundation 
staff  in  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Minneapolis  Society  for  the 
Blind,  in  New  Hampshire  at  the  request  of 
the  New  Hampshire  Association  for  the 
Blind,  in  New  Jersey  at  the  request  of  a 
group  of  public  spirited  citizens  interested  in 
the  blind,  and  in  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  at  the 
invitation  of  the  Social  Welfare  Society. 

A  member  of  the  Foundation’s  staff  re¬ 
cently  completed  a  survey  of  the  Tennessee 
School  for  the  Blind,  which  included  an  ap¬ 
praisal  of  the  building  and  grounds  together 
with  a  study  of  teachers  and  pupils  and  of 
the  curriculum  now  in  force.  The  Foundation 
is  also  undertaking  a  survey  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  for  the  Blind  of  the  State  Schools  for 
the  Deaf  and  the  Blind  at  Romney,  West 
Virginia.  This  survey  is  being  made  at  the 
request  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  School 
and  the  State  Board  of  Education. 

HELEN  KELLER  LECTURES 

Because  of  the  numerous  requests  Dr. 
Helen  Keller  has  been  receiving  from  various 
clubs  throughout  the  country  to  appear 
under  their  auspices  in  their  respective  com¬ 
munities,  she  is  now  devoting  a  limited  time 
to  such  meetings.  She  has  recently  appeared 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Business  and  Pro¬ 
fessional  Women’s  Clubs  in  New  Castle,  In¬ 
diana,  and  Paris,  Illinois;  the  Lions  Clubs  in 
Wheeling  and  Bluetield,  West  Virginia,  and 


Lynchburg,  Virginia;  and  the  Junior  Civic 
League,  Sayre,  Pennsylvania.  Beginning  Feb¬ 
ruary  14  for  a  period  of  six  weeks.  Dr.  Keller 
will  appear  under  the  auspices  of  the  Lions 
Clubs  of  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  then  continue 
through  Indiana,  Kansas,  and  on  to  Salt  Lake 
City,  where  she  will  appear  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Utah  Commission  for  the  Blind.  Fol¬ 
lowing  her  visit  to  Salt  Lake  City,  Dr.  Keller 
will  make  appearances  in  Colorado,  New 
Mexico,  and  Texas. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF 
SOCIAL  WORK 

Program  plans  for  the  two  sessions  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  at  the 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work  in  At¬ 
lantic  City,  June  i  to  7,  are  announced  by 
Miss  C.  Marion  Kohn,  Philadelphia.  Both  the 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind¬ 
ness  and  the  Foundation  sponsor  meetings 
at  the  National  Conference  of  Social  Work 
as  associate  groups  of  the  Conference.  Dr. 
Ellen  C.  Potter,  medical  director,  N.  J.  De¬ 
partment  of  Institutions  and  Agencies,  Tren¬ 
ton,  is  serving  as  chairman  of  the  joint 
program  committee  planning  the  meetings. 
Miss  Kohn,  consultant  on  the  visually  handi¬ 
capped,  Philadelphia  County  Board  of  As¬ 
sistance,  is  vice-chairman  responsible  for 
planning  the  meetings  of  the  Foundation. 

“What  are  the  Needs  of  the  Blind — Ade¬ 
quate  Budgetary  Provisions”  will  be  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  first  meeting  to  be  held  Tuesday, 
June  3  from  2  to  3:30  o’clock  when  Dr.  Pot¬ 
ter  will  preside  at  a  panel  discussion.  Those 
who  will  take  part  in  the  panel  include:  Miss 
Bertha  Hanford,  Director,  Aid  to  the  Blind, 
County  Welfare  Board  of  St.  Louis  County, 
Duluth,  Minn.;  Miss  Anne  Stephens,  New 
Hampshire  Department  of  Public  Welfare, 
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Concord;  Miss  Evelyn  C.  McKay,  Social  Re¬ 
search  Secretary,  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  New  York;  George  Blaetus,  Field 
Supervisor,  Nebraska  Board  of  Control,  Nor¬ 
folk;  Evan  Parker,  District  Representative, 
Indiana  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  In¬ 
dianapolis;  and  a  representative  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Public  Assistance,  Social  Security 
Board,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Miss  Kohn  will  preside  at  the  second  meet¬ 
ing  to  be  held  Friday,  June  6  from  2  to  3:30 
o’clock  when  “Is  Public  Assistance  a  Social 
Handicap  to  the  Blind?”  will  be  discussed. 
Hugh  R.  Jackson,  Acting  First  Deputy  Com¬ 
missioner,  Department  of  Welfare,  City  of 
New  York,  will  be  the  first  speaker,  giving 
his  point  of  view  as  a  public  assistance 
administrator.  The  second  speaker  will  be 
George  F.  Meyer,  Chief  Executive,  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Commission  for  the  Blind,  Newark,  who 
will  present  a  paper  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
service  program,  and  the  final  paper  will  be 
given  by  Peter  J.  Salmon,  Secretary,  Indus¬ 
trial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn.  Mr.  Sal¬ 
mon’s  talk  will  be  from  the  standpoint  of  a 
private  agency. 

DRAMATIC  ARTS  PROJECT 

The  Foundation’s  project  to  make  training 
in  dramatics  an  integral  part  of  the  curricu¬ 
lum  in  all  schools  for  the  blind  across  the 
country  is  well  under  way.  This  work, 
financed  by  a  Rockefeller  Foundation  grant, 
and  known  officially  as  a  dramatic  arts  proj¬ 
ect,  springs  from  a  year  of  experimentation 
sponsored  by  M.  C.  Migel,  president  of  the 
Foundation,  in  schools  in  Maryland,  Minne¬ 
sota,  and  Ohio,  and  an  intensive  teachers’ 
training  course  last  summer  at  Monroe,  N.  Y. 
With  the  new  term  three  specially  trained 
dramatic  instructors  will  start  tours  which, 
before  the  middle  of  June,  will  initiate  train¬ 
ing  courses  in  twelve  schools  for  the  blind. 
These  schools  are  situated  in  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  Baton  Rouge,  and 
Scotlandville,  La.,  Vinton,  la.,  Janesville, 


Wis.,  Bathgate,  N.  D.,  Romney,  W.  Va.j 
Berkeley,  Calif.,  Tucson,  Ariz.,  Salem,  Ore.^  I 
and  Vancouver,  Wash.  In  this  way  it  is  hoped 
that  in  two  or  three  years  every  school  for 
the  blind  in  the  United  States  will  have  a 
trained  member  of  its  faculty  assigned  during 
part  time  to  give  dramatic  coaching  to  its 
pupils. 

FOURTH  EDITION  OF  DIRECTORY 

The  Foundation  announces  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Fourth  Edition  of  the  Directory  of 
Activities  for  the  Blind  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  This  edition  has  been  prepared 
by  Helga  Lcnde,  Librarian  of  the  Foundation, 
and  contains  150  pages.  The  Directory  pro¬ 
vides  for  the  use  of  social  workers  and  others 
interested  in  the  blind  a  symposium  of  na¬ 
tional  and  local  activities  carried  on  for  the 
welfare  of  sightless  persons  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

MEETING  OF  TRUSTEES 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  trustees  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  held  at 
the  Foundation  headquarters  on  December 
12,  1940,  the  retirement  of  Dr.  Otis  W.  Cald¬ 
well  from  the  Board  of  Trustees  was  an¬ 
nounced.  Mr.  Garfield  D.  Merner,  of  San 
Mateo,  California,  was  elected  to  the  Board. 

Mr.  Merner  is  the  trustee  of  a  foundation 
which  is  in  the  name  of  his  deceased  son, 
David  Robinson  Merner,  and  which  lends 
money  to  provide  an  education  for  young 
people  who  otherwise  could  not  afford  it. 
Besides  being  a  member  of  numerous  clubs 
and  organizations,  he  is  chairman  of  the 
section  on  Latin-American  relations  of  the 
Commonwealth  Club. 

Mr.  Merner  was  the  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  in  charge  of  the  book  exhibit  at  the 
San  Francisco  World’s  Fair,  and  a  member 
of  the  Committee  in  charge  of  the  Peace  Ex¬ 
hibit.  He  was  also  a  member  of  the  National 
Advisory  Committee  of  the  New  York 
World’s  Fair. 
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MARY  WHITE  EASTMAN 
Born  October,  1871,  Mary  White  Eastman 
i  entered  the  California  School  for  the  Blind  in 
1884,  graduated  June,  1892,  acted  as  pupil 
teacher  in  the  School  for  the  Blind,  and  later 
became  teacher  of  the  ungraded  class,  dealing 
i  particularly  with  “problem”  cases.  Her  most 
'  conspicuous  education  service  was  the  train¬ 
ing  of  Sam  W.  Bean,  who  lost  both  sight  and 
hearing  at  thirteen  through  an  accident.  Miss 
Eastman  showed  exceptional  ability  in  han¬ 
dling  this  case,  helping  her  student  even  to  a 
1  partial  recovery  of  speech.  After  Sam  Bean’s 
'  graduation  in  1919,  Miss  Eastman  again  took 
?  full  charge  of  the  ungraded  group,  continuing 
in  that  capacity  until  her  resignation,  due 
largely  to  impaired  health,  early  in  1927.  Her 
interest  in  blind  pupils  continued  after  her  re¬ 
tirement;  Miss  Eastman  did  some  work  as 
home  teacher  at  her  own  expense  until  failing 
]  health  compelled  her  to  give  up  all  activities. 

J  Miss  Eastman’s  outstanding  quality  as  a 
teacher  was  her  unfailing  sympathy  and 
understanding.  She  frequently  accomplished 
i  by  patience  what  others  failed  to  do  with 
!  more  advanced  training  and  greater  technical 
‘  skill.  Possessed  of  unusual  dramatic  ability, 
she  was  capable  of  imparting  her  interpreta- 
I  tion  of  character  and  personal  traits  to  even 
I  seriously  defective  children  and  getting  from 
I  them  a  response  that  was  really  exceptional, 
j  At  least  twice  a  year  she  staged  a  special  en¬ 
tertainment  in  which  each  child  had  at  least 
^  some  small  part. 

1  Because  of  financial  independence  Miss 
I  Eastman  was  able  to  attend  national  conven¬ 
tions  over  a  long  period  of  years  and  was  a 
I  conspicuous  figure,  especially  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
j  This  same  independence  enabled  her  to  do 
I  many  an  unrecorded  act  of  kindness  in  assist- 
I  ing  the  needy,  who  went  to  her  continuously 
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both  for  aid  and  for  encouragement.  During 
her  more  than  thirty  years  of  service  as  pupil- 
teacher  and  as  teacher  of  “problem”  children. 
Miss  Eastman  had  the  unfailing  love  and  de¬ 
votion  of  her  pupils  and  endeared  herself  to  a 
wide  circle  of  friends. 

M.  ANGELO  McGALLOWAY 

In  the  recent  death  of  M.  Angelo  McGallo- 
way,  Wisconsin  has  lost  a  valued  citizen.  For 
fifty  years  there  was  not  a  forward  step  taken 
in  work  for  the  blind  in  the  state  in  which 
Mr.  McGalloway  was  not  a  leader. 

On  a  beautiful  spring  day  when  he  was 
ten  years  of  age,  his  sight  suddenly  went  out 
without  warning.  Throughout  life  he  always 
met  the  fact  of  blindness  more  than  half  way. 
The  following  will  illustrate:  On  another 
beautiful  spring  day  when  he  was  sixty  years 
of  age,  he  invited  friends  and  neighbors  to 
his  home  to  celebrate  with  him  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  his  loss  of  sight.  He  treated  it 
as  a  happy  occasion — fifty  years  of  over¬ 
coming  a  handicap. 

Mr.  McGalloway’s  chief  vocation  was  the 
manufacture  and  sale  of  extracts  and  per¬ 
fumes.  By  the  time  he  was  sixty  years  of  age 
he  had  accumulated  a  competence  sufficient  to 
care  for  his  later  years. 

He  it  was,  who  was  the  chief  factor  in 
building  up  the  Alumni  Association  of  the 
State  School  for  the  Blind  at  Janesville,  an 
organization  that  is  looked  to  for  counsel  by 
state  authorities. 

He  it  was,  who  proposed  to  the  Alumni 
Association  the  plan  for  a  revolving  fund — a 
fund  which  now  amounts  to  eight  thousand 
dollars  and  has  helped  more  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  blind  people  to  become  more  or  less  self- 
supporting. 

And  he  it  was,  who  was  instrumental  in 
securing  legislation  which  established  a  Sum¬ 
mer  Vocational  School  for  adults  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  State  School  for  the  Blind.  Mr. 
McGalloway  was  principal  of  the  summer 
sessions  for  fifteen  years. 
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Mr.  McGalloway’s  fondest  hopes  were  real¬ 
ized  when  work  for  adult  blind  was  organ¬ 
ized  in  1924,  a  work  that  is  still  continuing. 

At  the  age  of  sixty  Mr.  McGalloway  be¬ 
came  associated  with  the  State  School  as  its 
field  worker.  During  the  fifteen  years  that 
followed,  his  assiduous  efforts  materially  in¬ 
creased  attendance  at  the  school. 

That  which  gave  Mr.  McGalloway  the 
most  satisfaction  was  the  fact  that  for  a  third 
of  a  century  his  home  was  a  Mecca  for  the 
blind  of  the  state,  who  came  to  him  in  times 
of  perplexity.  No  one  will  ever  know  the 
number  who  left  that  home  with  a  “new 
lease  on  life.” 

In  a  word,  Mr.  McGalloway  was  a  good 
and  able  man  who  knew  how  to  translate  his 
visions  into  practical  actualities. 

W.  U.  Parks 


APPOINTMENTS 


NEW  SUPERINTENDENT 

The  Berks  County  Branch  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Association  for  the  Blind  recently  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of  Miss  Mary  W. 
Rehr,  of  Reading,  as  its  new  superintendent. 

Miss  Rehr  enters  her  new  position  with 
splendid  qualifications  in  various  branches  of 
social  service  work.  She  has  been  employed  in 
such  work  since  1931  with  the  local  Welfare 
Federation  Social  Service  Exchange,  the  Men¬ 
tal  Health  Clinic,  and  the  Mother’s  Assistance 
Fund.  During  the  last  two  years  she  has  been 
an  assistant  supervisor  of  the  Berks  County 
Board  of  the  Department  of  Public  Assistance. 
She  has  also  been  active  in  woman’s  club 
work  of  both  the  County  and  State  Federa¬ 
tion,  holding,  from  time  to  time,  executive 
offices  in  both  groups.  A  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Berks  County  Branch  for 
a  number  of  years.  Miss  Rehr  is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  local  problems. 


SUCCESS  NOTES 


SIGHTLESS  REPORTER 

Arthur  Sullivan,  famed  blind  reporter  who 
covered  the  disastrous  New  England  hurri¬ 
cane  of  1938  with  the  aid  of  a  Seeing  Eye 
dog,  told  a  nation-wide  CBS  audience  on  the 
Strange  As  It  Seems  program  Thursday, 
November  7,  that  “any  sightless  man  or 
woman  can  do  anything — provided  they 
make  up  their  mind  to  do  it.” 

Mr.  Sullivan’s  experiences  in  the  thick  (rf 
the  hurricane  were  dramatized  over  the  air. 
Tribute  was  paid  to  Boda,  his  Seeing  Eye 
dog,  who  protected  him  from  falling  trees 
and  dangling  high-tension  wires.  Mr.  Sullivan 
has  been  a  reporter  on  the  Bridgeport,  Con¬ 
necticut,  Sunday  Herald,  for  the  past  twelve 
years. 


WAR  BLIND  IN  ENGLAND 

The  arrangements  made  in  England  for 
the  war  blind  by  the  government  and  the 
societies  for  the  blind  are  that  the  hospitaliza¬ 
tion  of  serious  eye  injury  cases  will  be  carried 
out  by  St.  Dunstan’s  Hostel  for  Blinded  Sol¬ 
diers,  Sailors,  and  Air  Men;  that  the  very  best 
medical  treatment  that  modern  science  knows 
will  be  given  in  every  case  to  restore  sight.  Of 
those  who  must  remain  blind  the  civilian 
cases  will  be  transferred  to  the  National  In¬ 
stitute  for  the  Blind  and  other  societies  for 
the  blind  for  treatment  and  rehabilitation, 
while  St.  Dunstan’s  will  give  these  services  to 
all  the  men  and  women  of  the  regular  war 
services  and  auxiliary  units. 

St.  Dunstan’s  quarters  in  both  London  and 
Brighton  have  been  evacuated  because  of 
bombings,  and  they  have  been  decentralized 
into  hospitals  and  country  homes  throughout 
the  rest  of  England.  A  house  in  Dorset  has 
been  generously  loaned  to  St.  Dunstan’s  by 
Mr.  B.  C.  W.  Ruxton  of  New  York. 
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VOLUNTEER  SERVICE 


In  carrying  out  the  nation-wide  volunteer 
activities  of  the  Delta  Gamma  Fraternity  on 
behalf  of  the  blind,  a  chairman  has  been 
named  to  each  of  the  Fraternity’s  nine 
provinces,  according  to  the  January  issue  of 
The  Anchora.  Outloof^  readers  will  also  be 
interested  in  seeing  “Librarian  for  the  Blind” 
by  Gertrude  Rider  Harpham  in  the  same 
issue  of  The  Anchora.  This  story  tells  of  Mrs. 
Harpham’s  work  for  twelve  years  as  Librarian 
for  the  Blind  in  the  Library  of  Congress. 

Current  developments,  including  those  in 
Canada,  are  reported  as  follows  by  Mrs. 
Kinley  Orr,  of  Minneapolis: 

The  general  committee  of  the  Delta  Gamma 
alumnae  project  is  proud  to  report  that  Cana¬ 
dian  chapters,  in  spite  of  the  ever  increasing 
demands  of  war  work,  are  continuing  their  work 
in  aiding  the  blind.  One  chapter  in  Western 
Canada  which  has  not  done  work  for  the  blind 
previously  reports  the  start  of  a  project.  Three 
additional  Delta  Gamma  groups  in  the  United 
States  are  beginning  the  work,  also,  starting 
within  the  last  month. 

Among  the  radio  programs  carried  on  by 
volunteers  to  serve  the  blind  and  to  interest 
other  volunteers,  is  the  one  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Broadcast  Committee  of  the  Berkeley, 
California,  Lions  Club.  B.  Reede  Hardman, 
chairman  of  this  committee,  sends  the  follow¬ 
ing  report: 

Broadcasts  to  the  blind  were  inaugurated  over 
Station  KRE  in  Berkeley  nearly  five  years  ago, 
by  Mr.  Henry  Bindt.  Last  November,  when  Mr. 
Bindt  found  it  no  longer  possible,  for  business 
reasons,  to  carry  on  this  broadcast,  the  sponsor¬ 
ship  was  assumed  by  the  Berkeley  Lions  Club. 

Our  broadcast  committee  is  composed  of 
seven  Club  members,  who  rotate  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  preparing  feature  events  for  the  pro¬ 
gram.  The  first  ten  or  twelve  minutes  of  our 
fifteen  minute  broadcasts  are  devoted  to  inter¬ 
views  with  some  outstanding  sightless  persons, 


with  members  of  some  organization  serving  the 
blind,  or  in  discussion  of  some  legislative  pro¬ 
gram.  The  remaining  time  is  given  over  to  cov¬ 
ering  the  activities  of  the  Delta  Gamma  Blind 
Recreational  Center  and  various  blind  organiza¬ 
tion  meetings.  We  are  planning  the  introduction 
of  a  serial  story  once  a  month,  centering  around 
the  life  of  some  mythical  visually  handicapped 
person.  Each  episode  will  be  complete,  but  the 
same  characters  will  be  used  in  each  succeeding 
story.  We  hope  to  use  talented  blind  persons  for 
most  of  the  characters.  We  have  had  fine  co¬ 
operation  from  all  who  have  been  asked  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  our  broadcasts.  We  believe  this  a  rare 
opportunity  to  serve  in  the  chosen  field  of  Lions 
International,  namely,  assistance  to  the  Blind. 

Board  members  of  private  associations  for 
the  blind,  especially  those  whose  agency  re¬ 
ceives  Community  Fund  support  and  par¬ 
ticipates  in  a  Council  of  Social  Agencies,  will 
be  interested  in  reading  “The  Layman  in 
Council  Activities”  appearing  in  the  Decem¬ 
ber,  1940,  issue  of  Community  Chests  and 
Councils.  If  you  are  unable  to  borrow  a  copy 
of  this  magazine  at  your  local  Council  of 
Social  Agencies,  you  may  secure  one  from 
Community  Chests  and  Councils,  155  E.  44th 
St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Many  times  volunteers  think  in  terms  of 
what  sighted  people  may  do  to  assist  blind 
people,  but  it  is  quite  rare  that  we  give 
thought  to  what  a  competent  blind  volunteer 
may  do  to  assist  those  who  are  sighted. 
Among  the  young  women  who  are  doing 
volunteer  service  is  Miss  Jane  Muhlfeld,  of 
New  York,  who  is  giving  three  afternoons 
each  week  for  work  at  the  Postgraduate  Hos¬ 
pital.  In  addition  to  editing  a  new  house 
organ  for  the  hospital.  Miss  Muhlfeld  tells 
stories  to  children  in  the  wards  and  assists 
them  as  they  have  their  evening  meal.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  know  of  volunteer  work  being 
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done  by  other  blind  women  throughout  the 
country. 

“A  Volunteer  Program:  1940”  by  Mrs.  Her¬ 
bert  Loveman,  board  member  of  the  Family 
Service  of  Western  Delaware  County,  Media, 
Pa.,  in  the  December,  1940,  issue  of  High¬ 
lights,  published  by  the  Family  Welfare  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  America,  is  an  interesting  story 
about  a  variety  of  specific  jobs  done  by  volun¬ 
teers  in  a  rural  community.  Undoubtedly  you 
will  be  able  to  borrow  a  copy  from  the  office 
of  your  local  family  welfare  organization. 

Volunteer  activities  of  deaf-blind  people 
throughout  the  country  on  behalf  of  other 
deaf-blind  people  is  reported  upon  by  Klara 
J.  Johnson,  social  secretary  of  the  Bluebird 
American  Legion  for  the  Deaf-Blind,  R.  F.  D. 
No.  3,  Box  67,  Osseo,  Wis.  Mrs.  Breta  F. 
Cornelius,  712  Madison  Street,  Top)eka, 
Kansas,  is  president  and  founder  of  the  group 
which  had  its  beginning  about  twelve  years 
ago.  Since  that  time  five  other  clubs  have 
been  organized  at  various  points  in  the  coun¬ 
try  with  ten  to  fifteen  members  in  each  club. 
Various  subjects  are  discussed  in  letters  which 
circulate  among  the  members.  “These  clubs 
give  the  deaf-blind  a  chance  for  self-expres¬ 
sion  which  they  very  much  need,”  reports 
Miss  Johnson.  In  addition  to  the  club  letters 
there  is  also  the  Good  Cheer  magazine,  pub¬ 
lished  bi-monthly  by  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Siberson, 
2916  Clark  Court,  Topeka,  Kansas.  Neither 
blind  nor  deaf  himself.  Rev.  Siberson  travels 
extensively  and  frequently  preaches  to  the 
deaf.  Editorial  work  is  done  for  the  maga¬ 
zine  by  the  officers  named  above  and  also  by 
the  vice-president.  Miss  Myrtle  G.  Pond, 
Stanley,  la.;  Mrs.  Jean  T.  Cowan,  Box  76, 
Faribault,  Minn.,  chief  news  reporter;  and 
W.  R.  Logan,  43  Brown  Street,  Barberton,  O., 
who  is  executive  secretary  and  financial  treas¬ 
urer.  Good  Cheer  is  sent  free  upon  request  to 
the  blind  as  well  as  the  deaf-blind.  Expenses 
of  the  Legion  are  met  by  annual  dues. 


Among  the  activities  of  the  Women’s  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  of  the  New  York  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Blind,  iii  E.  59th  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  is  the  securing  of  theater  tickets, 
which  would  otherwise  be  unused,  for  distr' 
bution  to  blind  people.  One  of  the  efforts 
made  to  locate  these  tickets  has  been  the  fol¬ 
lowing  advertisement  in  the  New  Yorker  and 
Cue  magazines: 

If  you  can’t  use  your  theater  tickets,  please 
send  them  to  the  Lighthouse,  iii  E.  59di  St 
who  will  distribute  them  to  the  blind  of  our  dty 
who  love  a  good  show.  Tickets  can  be  sent  up  to 
4:00  P.  M.  of  the  day  of  the  performance.  The 
telephone  number  is  VO.  5-2200,  extension  25. 
The  Women’s  Executive  Committee  of  the  N  Y, 
Association  for  the  Blind,  Mrs.  George  D.  Baker, 
chairman,  Mrs.  Dewees  W.  Dilworth,  co-chair¬ 
man. 

An  interesting  meeting,  which  served  te 
bring  together  various  groups  of  volunteer 
working  with  the  District  of  Columbia  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  is  described  in  “Association  News" 
in  the  following  way: 

Miss  Adelia  Hoyt,  the  able  chairman  of  our 
Beneficiary  Committee,  presided  at  a  lunchi  on 
meeting  of  her  committee  and  many  of  th 
volunteers  who  have  contributed  so  generous') 
of  their  time,  money  and  materials  to  meet  the 
many  needs  of  the  blind.  At  a  round-table  dis¬ 
cussion,  representatives  of  a  number  of  agencies 
doing  work  for  the  blind  told  of  the  services 
their  organizations  were  ready  to  offer  or  the 
needs  of  the  blind  yet  to  be  satisfied.  Groups 
heard  from  included  the  District  Chapter  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  the  Council  of  Jewish 
Women,  Chapter  N  of  the  P.E.O.,  the  &rvicc 
for  the  Blind  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  the 
Family  Service  Association,  the  Committee  on 
Service  to  the  Blind  of  the  Council  of  Social 
Agencies,  the  Home  for  the  Blind,  the  ColumWa 
Polytechnic  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Library  for  the  Blind.  We  feel  certain  Miss 
Hoyt’s  work  has  done  much  to  co-ordinate  work 
done  for  the  blind  of  the  District  and  that  a 
fuller  understanding  exists  between  the  sighted 
volunteer  and  the  people  she  serves  because  of 
the  luncheon  meeting. 

MacEnnis  Moore. 
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NATIONAL  INDUSTRIES  FOR  THE  BLIND 


y  The  Singer  Sewing  Machine  Company  has 
agreed  to  extend  a  discount  of  25  per  cent  on 
machines  and  10  per  cent  on  stands,  tables, 
and  motors  for  individual  drive  to  any  agen¬ 
cies  for  the  blind  recommended  by  N.I.B.  If 
you  wish  to  order  any  equipment  of  this  type, 
make  your  order  out  to  the  Singer  Sewing 
Machine  Company,  149  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  and  mail  it  to  National  Indus¬ 
tries  for  the  Blind,  15  West  i6th  Street,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  and  it  will  be  forwarded. 


The  Victor  Blind  Products  Company,  2835 
Nicollet  Avenue,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  has 
discontinued  their  Chenille  Rug  Department 
and  have  a  supply  of  chenille  roving  and 
linen  thread  on  hand.  They  are  anxious  to 
dispose  of  this  material  to  some  other  work¬ 
shop  for  the  blind  engaged  in  the  weaving 
industry.  Anyone  interested  in  this  material 
may  obtain  information  by  writing  National 
Industries  for  the  Blind,  15  West  i6th  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


The  replies  received  by  Mr.  Peter  J.  Salmon, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Sheltered 
Workshops  for  the  Blind,  to  his  letter  of  De- 
rcmher  30,  indicated  that  the  majority  of 
workshop  representatives  preferred  the  latter 
part  of  February  for  a  meeting  of  this  Com¬ 
mittee.  The  meeting  is  therefore  called  for 
February  27  at  the  Hotel  Sherman,  Chicago, 
Illinois.  All  workshop  representatives  are  cor¬ 
dially  invited  to  attend. 

•Workshops  participating  in  government 
^‘irders  are  asked  to  notify  N.I.B.  if  they  do 
riot  receive  Purchase  Orders  for  allocation 
within  forty  days  after  allocation  is  issued. 

The  U.  S.  Rubber  Company  has  installed  a 
new  machine  that  cuts  30,000  rubber  links  per 
hour  for  the  Nib-Link  Mat.  They  have  ar¬ 
ranged  to  carry  a  stock  on  hand  so  that  all 
future  orders  from  workshops  can  be  shipped 
immediately. 

Many  persons  who  sold  Christmas  cards 
during  the  past  season  are  continuing  this 
activity  as  a  means  of  livelihood  throughout 
the  year  by  furnishing  other  types  of  greeting 
cards  to  their  customers.  The  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind  has  made  arrangements 
to  supply  these  other  assortments  at  a  special 
price,  and  will  be  glad  to  send  full  particulars 
to  all  agencies  for  the  blind  that  are  interested. 


Many  workshops  have  had  rejections  due  to 
improper  markings  on  shipments.  It  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  that  all  government  orders 
be  marked  in  accordance  with  the  specifica¬ 
tions  and  instructions  received  on  the  Pur¬ 
chase  Order.  Practically  all  the  shipments  are 
delivered  to  warehouses  and  unless  they  are 
marked  properly  the  Army  and  other  depart¬ 
ments  are  unable  to  reship  them  correctly.  A 
copy  of  Army  specifications  for  marking  ship¬ 
ments,  No.  100-2D,  will  be  sent  on  request. 

To  prevent  cartons  containing  pillow<ases 
from  arriving  in  poor  condition,  it  is  advisable 
to  steel-strap  the  cartons  for  better  protection. 
The  steel  strapping  used  for  Nib-Link  Rub¬ 
ber  Mats  can  be  used.  This  equipment  may 
be  secured  from  the  Acme  Steel  Company, 
103  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  new  Schedule  of  Blind-made  Products 
has  been  mailed  to  all  the  workshops  par¬ 
ticipating  in  government  orders.  Other  shops 
desiring  a  copy  may  obtain  one  by  writing  to 
National  Industries  for  the  Blind,  15  West 
1 6th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

When  writing  to  N.I.B.  about  government 
orders,  workshops  are  asked  to  mention  the 
allocation  number  as  records  are  kept  by  allo¬ 
cation  number  only. 

C.  C.  Kleber. 
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News  items  from  agencies  for  the  blind  in  all  parts  of  the  country  are  desired  for  these  pages. 
All  mamiscripts  should  be  in  the  Editor's  hands  four  weeks  before  the  date  of  publication. 


Nursery  School  for  Children  With  Impaired  Vision 
(Boston) — ^Thc  resignation  of  Mrs.  Olive  B.  Mc- 
Vickar,  founder  of  the  school  has  been  recently  an¬ 
nounced.  She  was  educational  director  for  six  years, 
and  has  made  an  interesting  contribution  to  the  field 
by  creating  an  educational  project  with  the  visually 
handicapped  pre-school  child.  Mrs.  McVickar  is  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  her  assistant,  Mrs.  Charlotte  Stoddard,  and 
the  new  assistant  teacher  is  Miss  Mary  Fenn,  a 
graduate  of  the  Nursery  Training  School  of  Boston. 

St.  Louis  Society  for  the  Blind — The  Society  held 
its  annual  meeting  on  December  9  at  the  St.  John’s 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church  Auditorium.  An  address 
on  the  history  and  methods  of  The  Seeing  Eye  was 
delivered  by  Judge  George  E.  Mix,  who  introduced 
Mr.  Walter  Gregory  with  his  Seeing  Eye  guide  dog. 

New  Yor\  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind 
— ^The  Chorus  of  the  Institute  with  Mr.  Lauritz 
Melchior,  leading  tenor  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera, 
as  soloist,  was  presented  in  a  concert  in  Town  Hall 
on  January  25.  The  program  included  a  group  of 
early  church  songs,  a  group  of  German  songs,  and  a 
group  of  French  songs.  ...  It  is  estimated  that  three 
million  persons  visited  the  World’s  Fair  exhibit  of 
the  Institute  during  the  past  two  years.  .  .  .  Mr. 
Frederic  G.  Hoppin  has  been  recently  appointed  a 
member  of  the  board  of  managers  of  the  Institute  to 
fill  the  vacancy  created  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Paul 
Tuckerman.  .  .  .  New  courses  added  to  the  cur¬ 
riculum  of  the  Institute  this  year  include:  shoe  re¬ 
pairing,  book  binding,  leather  tooling,  type  setting 
and  ink  printing,  power  sewing,  mop  and  brush 
making,  and  massage. 

New  Yor\  Association  for  the  Blind — Four  Christ¬ 
mas  parties  were  held  at  the  Lighthouse.  Two  parties 
were  scheduled  for  the  adult  blind.  Stars  of  the  radio 
and  stage  entertained  the  guests  at  both  parries.  Two 
parries  for  the  children  were  also  given  during  the 
holidays.  .  .  .  Eight  hundred  braille  calendars  for 
1941,  designed  and  produced  entirely  by  blind  per¬ 
sons,  were  mailed  from  the  Association  as  a  Christ¬ 
mas  and  New  Year’s  gift.  The  calendar  was  designed 


by  a  Committee  of  Blind  Lighthouse  staff  memben 
consisting  of  Mr.  A.  E.  Septinelli,  chairman,  Mist 
Ruth  Askenas,  Miss  Mary  Floyd,  and  Miss  Charlotte 
Rohr.  .  .  .  The  Lighthouse  Players,  a  little  theater 
group  of  blind  actresses,  sponsored  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion  presented  a  play,  “Personal  Appearance,”  in  the 
Little  Theatre  on  January  10  and  ii.  Among  those 
taking  parts  in  the  play  were:  Miss  Lillian  Hillman, 
Miss  Ruth  Askenas,  Miss  Margaret  Foley,  Miss  Sarah 
Rae,  Miss  Mayme  Tietelbaum,  and  Miss  Rose  LiCalsL 
Four  sighted  men  played  the  male  roles  in  the  cast 
The  group  was  started  in  1923  as  a  recreational  ac¬ 
tivity  for  the  blind,  and  this  play  marks  the  seven¬ 
teenth  winter  performance  of  the  Lighthouse  Playert 
.  .  .  The  work  program  of  the  Association  secured 
and  supervised  the  employment  of  over  six  hundred 
sightless  persons  last  year.  At  the  Bourne  Workshop, 
seventy  blind  men  and  thirty  blind  women  work  full 
time  producing  brooms,  mops,  pillow  cases,  fine 
woolens,  scarfs,  and  baby  blankets.  At  present  many 
of  these  workers  are  busy  filling  government  orders 
for  mops  and  pillow  cases. 

Guilford  County  Association  for  the  Blind  (North 
Carolina) — The  new  officers  for  the  Association  are 
as  follows:  Mr.  O.  D.  Nelson,  president;  Mr.  Wtn. 
D.  Coble,  shop  superintendent;  and  Mr.  W.  S.  Lupo, 
treasurer.  Mr.  Robert  E.  Groome,  formerly  manag¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Association,  resigned  to  accept  a 
position  with  a  private  concern.  .  .  .  The  Association 
is  planning  to  install  a  mat  machine  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  door  mats. 

State  Department  of  Social  Security  ( Washington) 
— The  Division  for  the  Blind  conducted  its  third 
annual  exhibit  at  the  Western  Washington  Fair  held 
the  third  week  in  September.  Only  the  work  done  in 
the  vocational  program  was  shown  the  first  year  of 
the  exhibit  at  the  Fair.  Last  year  a  demonstration  of 
home  teaching  conducted  by  one  of  the  home  teach¬ 
ers  was  included.  This  year,  in  one  exhibit  on  voca¬ 
tional  work,  one  of  the  home  industry  weavers 
worked  in  the  booth,  another  exhibited  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  home  teaching  services,  and  a  third  exhibited 
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on  prevention  of  blindness.  The  public  attending  the  i 
Fair  spent  considerable  time  at  the  Division’s  exhibit,  1 
and  many  opportunities  were  presented  for  discuss¬ 
ing  the  Division’s  program  with  the  public.  .  .  . 
During  the  week  of  November  25  through  30,  the 
Division  and  the  Lighthouse  for  the  Blind,  which 
operates  in  Seattle,  co-operated  in  an  educational 
program  of  vocational  opportunities  for  the  blind. 

A  speakers’  bureau  of  volunteers  from  persons  inter¬ 
ested  in  both  groups  was  organized,  and  during  the 
week  these  volunteer  speakers  appeared  before  ap¬ 
proximately  125  service,  civic,  and  fraternal  organi¬ 
zations.  At  each  meeting  a  small  exhibit  of  work 
done  by  the  home  industry  program  of  the  Division, 
as  well  as  brooms  and  mops  made  by  the  Light¬ 
house,  were  shown. 

Syracuse  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind — 
The  Association  has  recently  moved  into  its  new 
building  at  425  James  Street.  In  addition  to  an  at¬ 
tractive  salesroom,  there  are  located  on  the  first  floor 
the  executive  ofiices,  a  large  committee  room,  with 
the  chair  and  wood  working  shops  in  the  rear.  On 
the  second  floor  there  is  a  large  sewing-room  con¬ 
nected  by  the  supervisor’s  ofiice  to  the  power  ma¬ 
chine  and  cutting  rooms.  The  loom  rooms  are  located 
in  the  basement,  and  there  is  a  small  recreation  room 
on  the  second  floor. 

Iowa  School  for  the  Blind — Mr.  Howard  Leeds, 
dramatic  coach,  spent  five  weeks  at  the  school  di¬ 
recting  a  student  play,  “Skidding.”  Mrs.  Irma  Mc- 
Atec,  Mrs.  Louis  Reed,  Miss  Georgie  Lee  Abel,  Miss 
Louise  Anderson,  and  Mr.  Dale  Harmon,  faculty 
members,  assisted  with  this  production.  Two  casts 
were  selected  and  presented  the  play  on  consecutive 
nights  in  the  school  chapel  during  the  second  week 
of  February. 

Toledo  Society  for  the  Blind — The  Lions  Club 
Christmas  party  was  held  December  20  at  Macomber 
High  School.  Transportation  was  arranged  for  those 
who  were  unable  to  secure  guides.  A  program  was 
presented  and  refreshments  served. 

Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Charities — Seven  blind  and 
five  crippled  workers  have  formed  a  Red  Cross  unit 
to  knit  for  war  relief.  The  girls  meet  Monday  eve¬ 
ning  in  the  library  of  the  Department  for  the  Blind 
and  Crippled.  They  have  already  under  way  twelve 
sweaters  and  twenty-four  knitted  caps.  .  .  .  Fifty-five 
blind  women  were  the  guests  of  the  Bureau  Monday 


evening,  December  30.  Transportation  was  provided 
by  three  Brooklyn  industrial  concerns,  which  lent 
seven  automobiles  with  drivers. 

Braille  Classes — New  Orleans  Public  Schools — At 
the  opening  of  school  in  September  a  new  depart¬ 
ment  of  special  services  was  set  up  by  the  Orleans 
Parish  School  Board.  All  of  the  special  classes  for  the 
physically  and  mentally  liandicapped  are  included  in 
this  department  Among  these  is  the  braille  class 
which  is  conducted  at  the  John  Dibert  School.  Miss 
Anna  McConnell  is  teacher  of  that  class,  which  has 
been  functioning  for  some  years  as  a  regular  part  of 
the  public  school  organization. 

National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness — 
Mr.  Mason  H.  Bigelow  was  elected  president  of  the 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  by 
the  board  of  directors  at  the  Society’s  annual  meet¬ 
ing  in  New  York  December  12.  Mr.  William  Fel- 
lowes  Morgan,  who  retired  as  head  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  after  serving  the  entire  twenty-five  years  of  its 
history,  will  have  the  title  of  president  emeritus.  Mr. 
Bigelow  has  been  a  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
and  executive  committee  of  the  National  Society  for 
the  past  six  years. 

Piney  Woods  Country  Life  School — There  are 
now  twenty-eight  members  in  the  Blind  Department 
of  the  school.  Eight  arc  in  the  school  for  the  first 
time,  seven  are  attending  high  school  with  sighted 
students,  and  one  graduate  is  in  her  second  year  of 
college  at  Alcorn  State  College  for  Negroes.  Miss 
Martha  Morrow  Fox,  first  Negro  graduate  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind,  is  the  teacher  for  the  Blind  Department  at 
Piney  Woods. 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  (Berks 
County) — A  stand  concession  has  been  placed  at  the 
Reading  Hardware  Company,  Reading,  under  the 
central  management  system.  Several  other  stand 
placements  arc  pending.  .  .  .  The  Berks  County 
Branch  is  the  sponsoring  agency  for  a  WPA  home 
teacher  in  the  county.  .  .  .  The  Branch  is  assisting 
the  Rehabilitation  Bureau  of  the  state  in  the  training 
of  a  blind  man  for  genuine  rush  work. 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind — ^Thc  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  inaugurated  a  Central  Marketing  Agency 
designed  to  increase  and  stabilize  the  employment 
of  blind  adults  through  the  co-ordination  of  the 
manufacturing  and  sales  facilities  of  its  several 
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branches.  Sales  crews  will  be  established  in  various 
branch  areas  to  solicit  orders  for  blind-made  prod¬ 
ucts  and  allocate  them  to  appropriately  located 
branches  for  fabrication  and  delivery  to  the  custo¬ 
mer.  Experimental  work  of  this  nature  has  been 
going  on  for  some  months  in  the  western  section  of 
the  state  where  encouraging  progress  has  been  made. 

Michigan  School  for  the  Blind — The  school  has 
weekly  fifteen  minute  broadcasts  every  Wednesday 
at  1:30  P.  M.  over  Station  WKAR,  the  Michigan 
State  College  station  at  East  Lansing.  The  stadon 
operates  at  850  kilocycles.  The  Radio  Committee  of 
the  school  will  be  glad  to  communicate  and  ex¬ 
change  ideas  with  other  schools  for  the  blind  putting 
on  sunilar  broadcasts. 

Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind — Miss  Florence 
Micklus  has  been  engaged  as  home  teacher  for  the 
Society. .  . .  Mr.  Henry  Guilker  has  been  assigned  to 
the  Society  by  the  Minneapolis  Park  Board,  and 
recreational  classes  in  bowling,  gymnastics,  and 
swimming  for  men  and  women  have  been  started 
under  his  direction. 

Louisiana  State  School  for  the  Negro  Blind — ^To 
motivate  interest  in  geography  classes,  the  pupils 
give  original  plays,  take  imaginary  trips,  and  give 
other  programs. ...  In  order  that  the  social  life  of  its 
students  might  be  consistent  with  the  pattern  of 
life  of  sighted  persons,  the  school  has  planned  vari¬ 
ous  activities  including  boy  and  girl  groups  along 
Scout  lines,  which  arc  designed  to  supply  physical 
recreation  and  moral  education. . . .  Wrestling  is  the 
chief  sport  among  the  boys  of  the  school,  and  the 
girls  are  chiefly  interested  in  hiking.  .  . .  The  school 
cans  its  surplus  vegetables  grown  in  the  garden  for 
use  during  the  following  school  year.  During  last 
spring  and  summer,  more  than  four  thousand  quarts 
of  vegetables,  jellies,  pickles,  meats,  etc.,  were 
canned. 

State  Library  for  the  Blind  (Michigan) — At  the 
November  election,  the  State  voted  Civil  Service  into 
its  constitution.  A  number  of  blind  persons  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  State,  who  had  previously  taken  Civil 
Service  examinations  but  were  dropped  from  the 
service  roles,  have  been  again  admitted  into  the 
State’s  new  and  permanent  Civil  Service. 

Blind  Girls’  Home  (St.  Louis,  Mo.) — Twenty-six 
women  arc  now  living  at  the  Home,  and  their  ages 
range  from  fifteen  to  eighty  odd  years.  Any  blind 
girl  or  woman  living  in  the  State  of  Missouri  for 


ten  years  is  eligible  to  enter  the  home.  ...  A 
new  furnace  was  installed  in  the  fall,  and  the 
dining  room,  kitchen,  and  matron’s  room  painted. 
The  outside  of  the  building  was  washed  and  a 
few  storm  windows  installed.  It  is  hoped  that  more 
decorating  will  be  done  in  the  spring. 

Braille  Classes — St.  Cloud  Public  Schools  (Minne¬ 
sota) — The  children  in  the  braille  classes  presented 
a  Christmas  play.  There  were  eleven  students  from 
the  classes  taking  part. 

State  Department  of  Public  Welfare  (Arl{ansas)— 
The  section  for  Rehabilitation  of  the  Blind  has  set 
up  fifteen  vending  stands,  employing  seventeen  per¬ 
sons,  through  the  co-operation  of  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  Division  of  the  State  Department  of 
Education  and  local  Lions  Clubs,  Kiwanis  Clubs, 
and  Young  Business  Men’s  Clubs.  These  various 
stands  are  located  in  Little  Rock,  Walnut  Ridge, 
Jonesboro,  Searcy,  Camden,  Monticello,  Fayetteville, 
Mena,  Texarkana,  Newport,  Benton,  and  Helena. 
The  Arkansas  Employment  Service  for  the  Blind 
has  borrowed  from  Service  Clubs  a  total  of  $1485 
with  which  initial  stock  and  equipment  for  the 
stands  have  been  purchased.  Since  the  establishment 
of  this  service  up  to  January  3,  1941,  the  stands  have 
done  a  gross  business  of  $29,690.43  and  made  pur¬ 
chases  of  stock  amounting  to  $22,199.13.  At  present, 
the  service  has  an  investment  of  $902.71  in  original 
inventory  in  the  fifteen  stands  and  $3,059.14  worth 
of  equipment.  Blind  operators  have  received  a  total 
earnings  from  this  business  of  $5,582.95.  The  service 
has  paid  back  $2,613.62  on  loans  and  installments  on 
equipment  The  seventeen  persons  employed  are 
receiving  a  wage  which  makes  it  possible  for  them 
to  be  self-supporting.  Twelve  of  the  operators,  in 
addition  to  supporting  themselves,  are  supporting 
from  one  to  three  dependents  each.  .  .  .  There  are 
175  Talking  Book  machines  on  loan  in  Arkansas. 
Repairs  and  maintenance  of  these  machines  are  a 
responsibility  of  the  Welfare  Department  Twenty- 
five  have  been  repaired  and  exchanged.  .  .  .  The 
Department  has  obtained  concession  rate  coupons 
for  twelve  blind  persons,  making  it  possible  for 
these  people  and  their  guides  to  travel  by  train  or 
bus  for  half  fare.  .  .  .  Roy  Kumpe,  director  of  Re¬ 
habilitation  of  the  Blind  has  given  thirty  talks  to 
service  clubs  and  civic  organizations,  interpreting 
the  program  of  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare 
in  its  relation  to  the  Rehabilitation  of  the  Blind  in 
Arkansas. 
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NOTES  FROM  THE  FOUNDATION  LIBRARY 

The  items  mentioned  on  this  page  may  be  borrowed  without  charge  from  the  Reference 
Lending  Library  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 


School  and  Society  for  January  20,  1940, 
contains  the  article,  “The  Scholastic  Aptitude 
Tests  for  the  Blind,”  by  Carl  E.  Brigham, 
which  sketches  the  preliminary  stages  in  the 
adaptation  of  the  Scholastic  Aptitude  Tests 
for  the  use  of  the  blind  and  the  visually  handi¬ 
capped.  This  work,  initiated  by  the  New  Jer¬ 
sey  Commission  for  the  Blind,  found  two 
organizations  which  donated  their  services  as 
sponsors — the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board  and  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind. 

The  British  Journal  of  Psychology  for  Jan¬ 
uary,  1940,  contains  an  article  called,  “A  Note 
on  Tactual  Perception  in  a  Blind  Subject,” 
by  J.  Crewdson  and  O.  L.  Zangwill.  A  report 
is  given  of  some  experiments  conducted  in  the 
Cambridge  Psychological  Laboratory.  The 
subjects  comprised  three  undergraduates  with 
normal  vision  and  a  woman  who  had  been 
totally  blind  from  an  early  age. 

“Vending  Stand,”  by  M.  M.  Walter,  in 
National  Rehabilitation  News  for  October, 
1940,  reports  on  the  working  of  a  plan  of  co¬ 
operation  between  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Council  for  the  Blind,  the  U.  S.  Office  of 
Education,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of 
Rehabilitation  whereby  vending  stands  have 
been  established  in  various  places  in  the  state. 
It  also  portrays  the  possibilities  for  rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  physically  disabled  persons  in  a  small 
business  of  this  nature. 

“Hysterical  Blindness  in  Children,”  by 
Ernst  Wolff  and  George  S.  Lachman,  in  The 
American  Journal  of  Diseases  of  Children  for 
1938,  is  a  report  of  two  cases  brought  to  the 


attention  of  the  authors.  Both  cases  had  sev¬ 
eral  features  in  comnuan  and  the  dynamics  of 
recovery  were  similar. 

The  Volta  Review  for  October,  1940,  in 
“The  Education  of  the  Blind-Deaf”  by  Inis 
B.  Hall,  gives  a  survey  of  the  department  for 
the  blind-deaf  at  Perkins  Institution  with 
special  reference  to  Miss  Hall’s  special  pupil, 
Tad  Chapman. 

Robert  B.  Irwin  in  “Aid  to  the  Blind 
Through  Legislative  Activity”  in  The  An- 
chora  of  Delta  Gamma  for  January,  1940, 
discusses  the  role  which  may  be  played  by 
Delta  Gamma  Alumnae  Chapters  in  certain 
legislative  activities  which  may  be  performed 
for  the  blind  as  a  group.  A  special  point  is 
made  of  the  necessity  for  the  various  branches 
to  study  the  entire  subject  to  determine  what 
action  should  be  taken. 

The  Music  Trades  for  July,  1940,  contains 
the  article,  “Teaching  Piano  Tuning  to  the 
Blind,”  by  Emil  B.  Fries.  This  article  is  of 
special  interest  because  it  introduces  a  new 
subject  which  has  not  been  thought  of  actual 
interest  for  several  years. 

Baynard  Kendrick,  the  creator  of  the  blind 
detective.  Captain  Maclain,  well  remembered 
from  his  first  book.  The  Last  Express,  has  had 
another  book  published  by  Little,  Brown  and 
Company  in  Boston.  In  this  new  book.  The 
Odor  of  Violets,  Captain  Maclain  is  able  to 
unravel  a  new  mystery  and  solve  two  murders 
committed  by  an  organization  of  spies  threat¬ 
ening  the  security  of  the  United  States. 

Helga  Lende. 
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OUR  CONTRIBUTORS 


Edward  E.  Allen,  D.Sc.,  Director  Emeritus 
o£  Perkins  Institution,  was  the  ninth  Prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind. 

Mary  I.  Curran  is  a  home  teacher  on  the  staff 
of  the  Massachusetts  Division  of  the  Blind. 

Lucille  M.  Hart,  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
Catholic  Charities,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  is 
Chairman  of  the  Legislative  Committee,  of 
the  Greater  New  York  Council  of  Agencies 
for  the  Blind. 

Robert  B.  Irwin  is  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

George  F.  Meyer  is  Chief  Executive  Officer 
of  the  New  Jersey  Commission  for  the 
Blind. 

MacEnnis  Moore  is  Field  Representative  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 


Francis  Eber  Palmer,  until  his  retirement  in 
1939,  was  Superintendent  of  the  Iowa 
School  for  the  Blind. 

Mrs.  Prudence  Patterson  is  a  home  teacher 
for  the  Department  for  the  Blind  and 
Crippled  in  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Char¬ 
ities. 

W.  U.  Parks  is  in  charge  of  home  teachii^ 
for  the  Wisconsin  State  Division  for  the 
Blind. 

Anne  Stephens  is  Supervisor  of  Field  Serv¬ 
ices  in  the  New  Hampshire  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Welfare. 


ERRATUM 

In  the  article  “Eye  Conditions  Among 
Pupils  in  Schools  for  the  Blind,  1938-39,”  by 
C.  Edith  Kerby  which  appeared  in  the  D^ 
cember  issue  of  the  Outlook^,  figures  for  the 
Virginia  State  School  for  Colored  Deaf  and 
Blind  Children  (Table  I)  should  read; 
Total,  47;  males,  28;  females,  19. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  15  West 

Sixteenth  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  the  sum  of . Dollars 

for  the  general  use  of  said  corporation. 

(Signature) 


(Address) 


